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ELEUSIS. 





After the event just described, Gyges became an object of 
po whom avail peeled him ge victim of 
hen such occurred. Intelligence 

of the singular gift of which he was supposed to 
eee | the ears of Candules, King of Sardis, the 

his presence in the and though over- 

whelmed with amaze when yed his power of be- 
visible in pF ype presently be- 

ter and endowed with a keen figvons of rendering him 


in forwarding the policy of the throne. Ina 
having bestowed upon him a. considerable sum, and 


ven him an appropriate train of 
as an envoy to the King of Armenia, who was then mo 


. ’ ions of life were 
and its destiny unfolded ; and, lastly, to be afforded a 
— of the realms of Elysium and the gloomy regions of the 


_» The awful lable and darkness, the mysterious voices and 
* thusic, which filled the air during his contemplation of the 
wondrous! pawn ds rama of existence and destiny, were 
indeed well calc , by affecting the imagination, to pre- 
pare it for the culminating terrors and splendours of the final 
scenes of initiation; and, despite the profound insight which 
his magical power had given him into the motives and ma- 
chinery of general life, it was not without a feeling of fear 
that he followed the hierophant to the chamber, from which 
he was to descend into the regions of subterranean darkness. 
Seated, as it seemed, in a winged chariot, he felt himself des- 
cending, for upwards of an hour, into the depths of the earth, 
in silence and profound gloom. Arrived at the bottom of the 
gulf, a long arcade, dimly illuminated, opened; and as he ad- 
vanced he was joined by the hierophant, who, leading him 
Gun a moony cavern, to what seemed the summit of a 
precipice, shrouded in a gloom, waved his wand and an- 
nounced the vision of the Land of the Dead. 

Advan with cautious footsteps through the impenetra- 
ble gloom of this narrow subterranean path, the hierophant, 
who held his hand, caused him to pause at a certain point, a 
few feet in advance of which the mountain’s side precipi- 
tously descended. Looking beneath, Gyges perceived an im- 
mense plain, which stretched away to a ‘ark horizon, crossed 
by a level streak, dimly gleaming, like adistant sea. Across 

vast region long trains of ows were seen passing 
from a ravine between two remote, stupendous mountains, 
like drifts of dark clouds, towards a mighty city, whose huge 
black towers, palaces of judgment, and halls of atonement, 
piled in colossal majesty, dominated the region, while fires, 
tierce and cruel, glared from the inner chambers and pinna- 
cles, which ascended until they were lost in, and mingled 
with, the firmamental dome of impenetrable shadow. From 
the gigantic portal of one great strueture in the centre of 
this city, through which an awful Figure was seen, 
seated on a throne, a glare of level light fell on a black river 
flowing round the w: and far across the plain; and as it 
illuminated the faces of the endless army of shadows ad- 
vancing, Gyges perceived, that, although they bore an un- 
usual aspect of terror and regret, their countenances as the 
approached nearer the burning throne of the judgment hall, 
bore amid endless variety, an expression of all the varied pas- 
sions of humanity. 

As one mighty multitude swept across the river and 
gathered in silent and gloomy circles beneath the throne, oc- 
cupied by the presiding figure, a sound, as of thunder, which 
had ceaselessly muttered through the dark cavernous clouds 
of the upper firmament, suddenly broke above the city, ter- 
roring in peals of such concentrated wrath and vengeance, 
that for the time its deep foundations shook and the infernal 
heaven seemed threatening its overthrow and ruin. Then 
Gyges saw the shadows, one by one, called to judgment; as 
each passed, the lightning eyes of the potent minister becom- 
ing fixed on their hearts,—read in a swift and single glance 

o the history of their lives on earth, and adjudicated their des- 
tiny. On either side of the throne the hosts of the blessed 
and the doomed were seen to form, and as the judge signalled 
his attending powers each were hurried away,—the one her- 
alded by a music whose happy strains seemed to pass in vi- 
brations of joy, towards a bright region beyond the shining 
sea ;—the other by soul-terrifying thunders, which, raging 
over and following the dark hosts of despair, seemed to roll to 
some remote realm in the depths of the subterranean infinite 
where, beyond the fiery cataracts of Phiegethon, darken 
ho land of eternal!punishment,(of everlasting sorrow, and des- 


pair. 

Suddenly, a thick cloud the region terminated 
the vision, Presently a light, as that of day, broke upon a 
new world, and series of new scenes, and Gyges beheld, pas- 
sing in succession before him, the history of the gods and the 
mighty heroes, their offspring. First, from the chaotic tumult 


of the yet commingled heaven and earth, a group of giant 


forms, rude as the rock, yet crowned with a celestial bright- 
ness, were seen to arise, and preside over the pros 
mountains and seas, assuming distinctness, and of a 

firmament, with ita glittering stars; then a vision of a green 
and frujtful region, inhabited by a happy race, who dwelt in 
plains filled with flocks and y 
cities on the mountain summits, where Saturn reigned. Then 
the age of peace and plenty gave way to a scene of war and 
devastation, Armies of giants were seen ad un- 
der a flaming sun, from the wild fastnesses of the ,» and 


contending with heaxen itself, until overwhelmed with the 


thunders of a warlike 


+ These, and many other scenes, 
from time to time, arose 


the vision of the neoph 
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the world from the age of the gods until that of the war of| 


h n, after the above series of visions had passed. the hie 
rophan alone, as customary, to permit impres- 
Seka tee enlae cian iandtianaenstinae 

he had been gazing 


the exercise of supreme dominion over mortal souls wherever 
he wandered, assumed a demoniacal cast, he already conceived 
himself to have attained to the being of a god. z 

After the earth from the ns of civilization to 
those still enveloped in the cloud of fable—from the flaming 
skies of the tropic to the snows of Scythia—from the gardens 
of the Hes es, in the shadow of Atlas, whose terrors and 
beauties sunk into commonplace, disenchanted by observa- 
tion, to the fabied realm of phantoms in the ignorant, deserted 
realms of cloud and snow—now hurrying through the seas, 
and along the western shores, amid races scarcely less savage 
than the wild animals with whom they lived in common— 
through the lairs of monstrous forms in the remote fastnesses 
of creation giants of the ocean, the earth, the air—and now 
revelling among the most luxuriant of the world, in the ce- 
dared halls of Nineveh and Babylon—Gygee eventually re- 
turned to Lydia. Then, as laden with riches, and attended 
by a numerous train of slaves, he entered the gates of Sardis, 
sated ey to anenee and tp a ‘ee — bog remained 
in a and arrogant soul—that of reigning. 

Receiv with the highest honours and the supremest pomp 
by King Candules, who, rejoicing at his return, and conceiv- 
ing sw he one utilize ¥ = ee of —~ Boy | the 
mysterious gift possessed by his guest, Gyges, began 
to entertain the most ambitious Sooome 4 er He took 
up his residence in a palace allotted him, and by lavishing 
largo and gifts amid the nobles of the court and the people, 
well-nigh outshone the monarch in magnificence. 

Among other gifts bestowed by Gyges on the king was a 
beautiful slave, named Paipha, whom he had purchased for a 
vast sum in one of the Ionian cities, where, on her arrival 
from those northern mountains lying between the great inland 
seas, where her race—said to be +P nage omy among the 
people of the earth—had their habifation, she had been edu- 
cated by the cunningest masters and mistresses in music, dan- 
cing, and such. like arts, as ministered to the luxury of Asigtic 
palaces. Suddenly, enchanted with the charms and graces of 
this lovely odalisque, Candules appeared to forget his projects 
of power; he days and nights in revel, and, for the 
time, the festal garland, the cithara, and wine-cup, rather than 
the sceptre, became the symbol of his majesty. 
dream, however, he might have shortly reawakened, but for 
the jealousy with which his Queen, Nyssea—who was a 
daughter of the oldest and most potent line of Persian kings— 
regarded the changed demeanour of the monarch, the loss of 
his heart which she had won by her beauty, while she adaed 
possessions to his throne, and the degrading indolence in 
which Candules,once renowned as a warrior—now turned out 
an effeminate sybarite—was plunged. Presently, however, as 
time rolled on, and inawensel the King’s indifference to his 
consort, who never entered his presence—indeed seldom be- 
held him, except when accompanied by Paipha, he descended 
to the gilded barge, for moonlit revel on the bosom of the 
bright river—the jealousy with which Queen Nyssea had been 
smitten became inflamed into revengeful rage, and this pas- 
sion soon led to events whose thread was woven in the dark- 
est and most tragic loom of destiny. 

Simultaneously with the success of the plans which Gyges 
had thus laid for the attainment of sovereignty, his intimacy 
with the Queen (who at first regarded him with fear and anti- 
pathy, as the chief cause of the alteration of conduct manifes- 
ted towards her by Candules) increased ; nor during the now 
frequent interviews which occurred between them in a palace 
plunged in riot, did he lose the opportunity of working on the 
darker passions of her being, and seeking, by attracting her 
confidence, to establish himself in her heart, thus unworthil 
abandoned by the King. Nyssea, however, whose tact equal- 
led her beauty, possessed a character, strong, ambitious, re- 
vengeful. The furies of outraged affection and dignity, reign- 
ing sleeplessly in her soul, sternly guarded its doors against 
the admission of a second passion, except under such condi- 
tions as would render its inspirer the instrument of her de- 
signs. A number of feelings, some fixed, some fluctuating— 
agitated her breast—hatred of Paipha, hatred and contempt of 
the king, antipathy of Gyges, alternating with a softer emo- 
tion; but the latter, despite his uttractive person and even su- 
pernatural gifts, found that neither could he touch the heart 
ofthe Queen or accomplish his ambitious purposes without 
acquiescence in the demands of her imperious will, whose 
se he was at little loss to discover—TZo be concluded, 
next week . 

———_—_———_———— 


ROYAL FAMILY ALLIANCES, 
( Continued.) 


Very similar to the ascendancy of the House of Saxe- 
Coburg, has been the recent rise of the family of Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucksburg, surpassing even the former 
in rapidity and seeming brilliant prospects. The head of the 
family, Prince Charles, is at this moment a simple coun 
gentleman, residing at Kiel, in Holstein, and possessed of little 


a of | else but his title and the consciousness of being the descend- 
ng 


ant of a branch line of the ancient Counts of Oldenburg, 
elected to fill the Danish throne in the middie ofthe fifteenth 
century. In the great squabble between the Danes and the 
German Confederation, which has annoyed the civilized world 
for the last quarter of a century, Prince Charles, the same as 
all the other members of his family, with one exception, took 
part on the German side, with the result of 
deal of what is called popularity, and of losing a considerable 
amount of real property. Prince Charles himself has no chil- 
dren, his family of five brothers and three sisters ; 
and it was the.third of these broth 


ers, Prince who, 
and hours passed while he gazed attentively on the history of| alone of all the members of the two houses of Holsweln-Aw. 


From this| p. 


gaining a great | hap 








and Holstein-Glucksburg took the Danish parttin 

Sot tenting, bot alacant of deci. 

come to on of battle. It was this sim- 

act of Prince Christian—denominated “ a; 


b . 
friends and relatives—which gave two cro to oe 
hitherto obscure family of Schleéwig-Ho erburg- 
Glicksburg, and a of several more before the énd of 
another n. The step which Prince ‘took 
of over tothe Danish side was, no doubt, dictated by 
ambition; but it was honest and fair gh in itself, and 


uite allowable under the circumstances. the great 

owers of Europe undertook the solution of the Schleswig. 
Holstein puzzle, the first question which presented 
for the Danish monarchy, in the event 
of the decease of childless Frederick VIL., the last of the direct 
line of the houseof Oldenburg. The next collateral heir would 
have been the head of ths house of Schleswig-Holstein-Son-. 
derburg-Augustenburg; but it was too much to expect the 
Danes to accept him as king, after having openly waged 
war nst them. The same serious objection applied to all 
the other members of the house of A burg, as well as 
of the younger line of Glucksburg, and there remained nothing, 
therefore, if collateral heir was to be chosen at all, but to 
accept Prince Christian of Glucksburg, the only one of all the 
German relatives of the king not compromised by anti-Danish 
procensine. Even he was mistrusted by the war party at 

0} en, and denounced as secretly imbued with the feel- 
ings of his countrymen ; nevertheless, the plenipotentiaries of 
the great Powers nominated him heir-apparent, in the famous 

rotocol signed at London, May 8, 1852. The Danish Cham- 

rs at first refused to ratify this agreement, declaring they 

would accept no German p’ as king, even though he pro- 
fessed to be on the Danish side. Another rigsdag was there- 
upon called together, the first having been dissolved; but the 
result was still the same. It was only the third parliament, 
elected under very uliar circumstances, which at last 
adopted the nomination of Prince Christian. So far, his road 
had been an extraordinarily difficult one, and even at this stage 
there were great obstacles in the way to the throne, which few 
expected he would be able to overcome. It was more than 
awkward in his position that he possessed no private fortune 
whatever, his own family treating him like an outcast, and 
the rigsdag venting its spleen against the “German prince” 
by reducing him to the smallest allowance ever granted to an 
heir-ap nt. Prince Christian, however, was not eyercome 
by these difficulties, but fought his way manfully, prejudices 
and want of cash notwithstanding. His quiet and statesman- 
like behaviour in a position beset with embarrassments on all 
sides—violent parties in the clubs of Copenhagen; ministers 
divided among themselves; and a king with a morganatic 
consort whose power was known, yet whose rink was not ac- 
knowledged—all this, and his tact on trying oecasions, gained 
him numerous friends, who formed in course of time a phalanx 
around him. Prince Christian was equally fortunate in 
making friends abroad, gmong others, and best ot all, the Nes- 
tor of European sovereigns, King Leopold of Belgium. There 
were frequent visits from Copenhagen to Sousa, and 
“ society” at the former place being, for reasons already hinted 
at, of an undesirable nature, King Leopold consented to 
“bring out” the eldest daughter of Prince Christian at the 
Courtof Laeken. The illustrious young lady, pretty, vivaci- 
ous, and highly accomplished, soon became a favourite with 
the aged King,and * * * * but the result is known to 
English readers in the event of March 10, 1863. 

he marriage of the heir apparent of Great Britain with 
rincess Alexandra has brought our royal family into some 
peculiar relationships, which may have the effect of adding 
still more confusion to the great Schleswig-Holstein puzzle. 
While the present King of Denmark is father of the Princess 
of Wales, his rival, as. far as the Duchies are concerned, 
Prince Frederick of Augustenburg, is likewise nearly connect- 
ed, by marriage, with Queen Victoria; and both on the 
Glucksburg and the Augustenburg side there are a host of 
morganatic princes and princesses which bring the relation- 
ship down to the very root of the Schleswig-Holstein temple 
of the winds. Prince Frederick of Augustenburg, the pre- 
tender, gave his hand, in 1856, to Princess Adelaide of Hohen- 
lohe-Langenburg, whose mother is a daughter of the late 
Duchess of Kent, by her first husband, and consequently half- 
sister of Queen Victoria. The house of Hohenlohe-Langen- 
burg belongs to the “mediatized” families of Germany, and 
does not stand very high, since the Hohenlohes, detesting the 
law of primogeniture, have split into no less than eleven dif- 
ferent lines, all rich in members but poor in real property. 
Nevertheless, in becoming the rival of the new King of Den- 
mark, the Prince of Augustenburg has the consolation that 
the family of the former is not in much better position. The 
eldest brother of King Christian, head of the house of Schles- 
wig-Holstein-Glucksburg, is, as already mentioned, in the po- 
sition of a country squire in Holstein, and scarcely any mem- 
bers of his family have risen above this rank. The eldest of 
the eight brothers and sisters, Princess Maria, aunt of our 
Princess of Wales, married, in 1837, a Colonel Lasperg, who 
died in 1848 ; after which she united herself in second nup- 
tiuls to a Count Hohenthal, a gold-stick in waiting at the 
Court of Dresden. The second aunt of the Princess of Wales 
is widow of the semi-lunatic Duke of Anhalt-Bernburg; while 
the third, whose history is said to be mee with romance, 
has become abbess of the monastery of Itzehoe. Dryden’s 


“*T have a sister, abbess in Terceras, 
Who lost her lover on her bridal day,” 


is said to have been put, with a variation, in the mouth of 
King Christian, in a spiteful play performed at Copenhagen. 
The five brothers of the king, including the head of the fa- 
mily, are oe social nonentities; two being country 
squires, the third an officer in the Austrian service, and the 
fourth and fifth majors in the army of Prussia. Consequently, 
though the rise of the Glucksburg family has been more rapid 
than that of the Coburgs, it will probably be confined, at least 
for some time, to the sons and daughters of King Christian, 
the Leopold of his house. However, as it is, the achievement 
is already something marvellous. Buta dozen years ago, an 
unknown member of a quite unknown family, Prince Chris- 
tian of Schles wig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucksburg, has now 
become 8 king whose voie is heard in the councils of Eu- 
rope, with a daughter destined to wear the diadem of the 
noblest empire in the world, and last, not least, a son possess- 
ing the privilege of addressing his own father as “Monsiere, mon 
frére.” It is not often that a youngster of eighteen becomes a 
king before his sire, and has the pleasure of complimenting 
his progenitor on his accession tothe throne. But for the ex- 
istence of royal family alliances, the case might never have 
pened; for were not the sister a Princess of Wales, no 
wind could possibly have drifted the young Glucksburg mid- 
shi upon the throne of the Hellenes. 

he story of the rise of the two houses of Saxe-Co and 
of Schl -Holstein-Sonderburg-Glicksburg serves to illus-. 
trate, better than any other example, the political importance 
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le 


repeat 


LS rr y we ee OUP? CC 


, With the addition of 
understand. I 
; 


et, 
one of your profession—for 
but I won't.” 


is profession—you 
my e to the meanest 
@ was stung by this cutting , and agreed without a 
ord more. 


Towards midnight, or more accurately speaking, about 
eleven o’clock, we again—and for the last time—founed in a 
cab, on the old commandité ple. I had a strange fore- 
boding, as I took my seat, the strange sound of the door 
closing with a jar and discordant jam. Something was im- 
pending, I was conviaced, but I would know the worst. 


We reached the hood of Triton Villas, and drew 
up the vehicle in a by- where it was to wait our coming. 


I may add that this arrangement was not perfected until after 

Store ened’ peal oioas 

rson W. who req a ement o 

claims before he would consent to let us go our way. I 

went my way cautiously, my friend follo vacantly as in a 
dream. Here was—were—which is it? Triton Villas. 

All was still, as I looked over the ; all was hushed 
in repose. Not asound. From one window, and from one 
only, flashed light. I knew whose window it was, from in- 
formation I had received. When I received it, I thought my- 
self blessed ; but there are things—and I don’t know whose 
the thought is—which it is better wisdom not to know. It 
was her window, without shutters, but with a yellow blind 
down—alas! too much down—illuminated from behind. 
Shadows—a shadow, rather—passed at times fitfully across. 
A grand, stately, full, comprehensive shadow, which I would 
have out among a thousand shadows. These reflec- 
tions have an individ of their own. 

We were still at the railings, looking through. He coughed; 
there was a slight fog, natural in the , rising from the 
ground. I turned on him fiercely, and he did not cough again 
jor some time. Suddenly the shadow, hitherto restive and 
unsteady, acquired 4 — Bre srry i og could be ex- 
plained, on principles of nat osophy, by a nearer ap- 
proach to the window. Sounnl tae f in size, and re- 
mained perfectly calm and quiescent. 
she—it—seen us? My breath came and 
went. Suddenly—how shall I tell it? but I was near to faint- 
ing at the moment, and but for the rails would have fallen—I 
saw—saw—saw distinctly, pro —yes, projected is the 
‘word—with all the vividness of a spectral image in a photo- 
graph, projected upon the blind, a shadow of some material 
Dees, it gradually took sbape a vile, odious, wrrido, tut ax: 
ness, took sh a vile, , but un- 
mistakabile ros | The outlines of an object but too familiar, 
tapering at the neck (the object’s neck), distended and swollen 
about the body (the object’s body), and distinctly applied to 
the mouth (ier mouth)—a ruasxk! its centents partaken of, 
not, not by the agency of the vehicles furnished by civilisa- 
tion, but with the d g simplicity of savage life. 

It was all over. e dream was past, and I tottered away 
to—the cab, my friend humanely leading me. 

This, then, was the secret of those mysterious allusions— 
the “little vice which she was ad to”—of which she 
dare not tell her patents, and “the materials” for which (there 
‘was an Irish student at an Inn of Court always calling for 
what he called the materials; I knew what he meant) she had 
to “get in” privately. Worse than all, was the strange moral 
48 which could lead her to speak so lightly of the fatal 

» which would lead her by slow degrees down the 


ab 
Buch a night I spent. A female, too! Was not this the 
most d g feature. Moralists tell us, that for a man there 
is hope, but once a female become enslaved, then reformation 
is all but impossible! 

I determined to tear her away from my heart, and go back 
to the outraged Follett, to the Terakine, the Scarlett, too long 
neglected. And yet I could not shut out her image, that is to 
say, that particular image, with its horrid accompaniment. It 
was always before my eyes. 

She wrote to me, inviting me to go and see her; she wanted 
to talk to me, she said: I understood her. (I did understand 
her.) In a postscriptum she added, “ Perhaps I may confide to 
you the little es8 you were so curious about.” 

I wrote a reply, half mysterious, half scornful—I wonder 
what she themens of it. I told her bitterly that I knew all, 
had discovered all ; that the necessity of devotion to my legal 
studies would prevent my having the pleasure of waiting on 
her; but that, as a friend, nay, an acquaintance, I trusted she 
would not resent the few words of friendly counsel I would 
venture to give her, for her own sake, “ Fly, i 
fatal seduction ; it will gradually impair your strength, weak- 
en ne powers, and stupify the faculties. Every time you 
yield to the temptation, think, oh think how you are hurrying 
to destraction.”’ 


An answer arrived next day, couched in very mysterious 
She could not understand the tone of my letter. 

If discovered, as I said I had, what she was engaged in 
there was nothing, thank Heaven, to blush for. Many good 
and eminent persons had before given way to the same weak- 
ness. For her part, she gloried in it, and would never give up 
the practice. “Impair my strength !” she added ; “ how little 
you Ww After—after every bout, I feel m stronger 
and better.” (Every bout! of course she fancied she did; the 
most co drun——I mean, beings—that is their fatal 


usion.) 

I strove to banish her from my mind, but ineffectually. 
Two months passed@away. Lt was too much for me; it was 
wi me to a thread. It must end one way or the other; I 
chose the other way, I would go and see Triton Villas, mere- 
Jy out of curiosity. 


I si00d at tbe gate with mingled feelings, Before me was 








We will watch,” I said; “ at the back, I at the front. | w 
the the btier; ‘you all sound generally, I 
— You understand me ?” 
mga perry’ 


said, with pity, “if I addressed you in the 


so kind about that little—you know—w 
could of mine, which I hinted to you. He will not require me to 











ve it 
oe | hat I laughed ; “ what revelling you will have to- 
rr,” 

“ Yes,” she said ; “the truth is, I have found out heis just as 
much addicted to itas lam. Wasn't it good? And more,” 
she added, “‘ he was actually so kind as to bring me in the ma- 
terials by stealth—wasn’t it of him ?” 

“ Excellent,” 1 said, y. 

“Only yesterday,” she added, “such a delicate little sur- 
prise as he gave me—only think, knowing my taste,a whole 
case—— 


“ Of the materials,.I suppose,” I said. : 

“ Yes,” she said, “ of the very newest kind ; wasn’t it con- 
siderate of him? I must show them to you.” 

She went to a little cupboard and brought out a small chest, 
opened it, and took out one by on ess! what a 
mystery was here—a light began to break in on me! 

“ Look,” she said ; “two gymnastic clubs, just my ee 
and size; and, look here, a set of dumb-bells, beau’ ly fin’ 
ished—ain’t it charming !—a balance rope; a portable pole, 
jointed so as to be carried about; a patent chest expander ; 
aus 

{ saw it all, and put forward my hand to stop her. 

“T used to practise with them at night up in my room. 
When papa and mamma were gone to bed I would sit up till 
all hours. Nothing like practice. See how I twist them 
about.” 

She flourished the club over her head, twirled it, twisted it, 
and then held it out steadily for many moments. It was op a 
line with her mouth, 

I saw the whole picture of that fatal night before me, with 
only the addition of the blind drawn up; and how the fatal 
shadow became projected. 





THE HERMITAGE OF WARKWORTH. 


In the days of the Roman persecutions of the early Uhris- 
tians, there were, from time to time, men who withdrew into 
the Egyptian deserts to practise the austerities they deemed 
acceptable to Heaven. They \took up their abode in caves, 
or ruins, or whatever shelter they eould find; and lived on 
herbs, roots, coarse bread, and water. As soon as it became 
known that one of these solitaries was in the neighbourhood 
(for they were sometimes undiscovered for years), people 
flocked to him, supposing that he could cure diseases, and 
point out the road to eternal life. Pilgrims and philosophers, 
too, came to him and discussed questions of faith. Some of 
these persons remained to imitate his mode of life, and the 
hermit thus became the head of a community. 

The theory of monastic life divides it between labour and 

rayer. For some centuries monks were not ed in the 

ight of priests; each monastery was considered a collection 
of laymen, leading devout lives, and earning, like the tent- 
maker, St. Paul, their own daily bread. Eventually the dig- 
nitaries of the church were selected from these pious commu- 
nities; and gradually monks began to be considered the regu- 
lar clergy in opposition to the secular clergy. 

It was the constant endeavour of the master minds of these 
early times to keep as nearly as possible to the theory I have 
mentioned : proffered distinctions were frequently refused: 
ambition, love of riches, and display were especially re- 

ressed. the course of centuries, however, when the 
Phristian faith had overspread Europe, the progress of the 
arts effected a silent revolution within the walls of the clois- 
ter. The celebration of the various services called into re- 
quisition everything that was artistic and costly—rich habits, 
jewelled vessels of gold and silver, pictures, mosaics, carvin 
in ivory and rare woods, altar frontals and hangings embroi- 
dered with much sumptyousness. But, through these centu- 
ries, there were men who looked back to the ascetic mode of 
life of the early solitaries with much reverence and desire ; 
and who, one by one, turned their faces from the gradually 
accumulating splendours; left the prosperous communities 
with which they were associated ; and established themselves 
in lonely cells. St. Cuthbert, it is well known, was one of 
these earnest men: he abandoned his responsible position at 
Lindisfarne Priory to retire to a hermitage on one of the de- 
solate Farne Islands. And it was by no means an uncommon 
occurrence for a bishop or abbot to retire and end his days as 
a hermit. There were also communities of hermits, in- 
dividual possessing his separate hermitage. Roger, a monk 
of St. Alban’s, lived as a hermit in obedience to his abbot. 

There was an enthusiasm about such men that begot en- 
thusiasm. Their self-abnegation, vigorous devotion, prodigious 
charity,] and unwearying love, begot self-exaction as search- 
ing, com; ion as generons, and passionate adoration as ecs- 
tatic. Nobles gave their lands, under the influence of their ex- 
ample, for religious and charitable purposes. Merchants gave 
all that they had to the poor—founded hospitals and 
houses. Nor hasthis influence altogether ceased. | After every 
hermitage had been tenantless for two centuries, the great 
moralist, Dr. Johnson, paid this tribute to the memery of the 
recluses who once inhabited them :—‘“I never read of a her- 
mit,” said he, “ but in imagination I kiss his feet; never of a 
monastery, but I fall on my knees and kiss the pavement.” 
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Loa Dredd mea ch that in those Ba" paratin wees 

expected to exercise hosp hy to wey Sees everthelegg 

from the character of the remains of the hermitage which 

ar that secluded retreats were most 

for their hebitation. The cell at 

- , is cut out of arock. The 

chapel of this hermitage measures about 18 feet long, 11 feet 

high. Carter says it is a place at this day 

with difficulty explored. The vast rock in which the cell is 
excavated 


rises in a dreary vale, accompanied by other no less 
tremendous objects. The entrance to tne call From the south 


good bee pee ee Great labour must have been bestowed 


wing out the interior. On the right we perceive the 
altar, pan. Py &c., which are likewise cut out of the rock. St. 
Robert's Chapel, ugh, is also cut out of a rock. Of 
this Carter, says, “ a h the irene oe is not ay Regen 
perteet, a regular is presen’ particular the 
terion Tt may be presumed the labour was gone throngs 
by some retired religious, whose rhe had been familiarized ig 
the sublime performances of art which characterize this coun 
wy ; yet whose hands were most accustomed to unfold the 
pictured missal than to use the implements of or 
sculpture: It is singular that near the entrance is the outtin e 
ofa cut on the face of the rock; the attitude bespeaks 
that of a ree ready to defend the holy seclusion. Like the 
chapel of Warkworth hermitage, that at Knaresborough is 
divided into three bays; a distinction appears at the east end 
that at Knaresborough having a ded apsidal termina- 
tion. The bases of the columns do not rest on any plinth; 
een @ stone seat or other decoration once took the space 
ow them. On the left isa recess or seat cut in the rock: 
on the right are certain heads carved in the rock. The altar is 
well , and the small excavation for the chalice to 
stand in is very discernible. The niche for the crucifix and 
the recesses for holy water on either side are likewise perfect. 
On the floor are lines cut for a sepulchral stone. The chapel 
in Warkworth hermitage measures 20 feet long by 7 feet high. 
It is divided into three bays, the third of which is occupied by 
the altar and the two steps that lead to it. There are two en- 
trances into it; the eee of these o from the pathway 
on the bank of the river which runs before the hermitage. In 
the thickness of the doorway, there is a seat recessed both on 
the right hand and on the | On the south side of the altar, 
there is a recess containing a monumental recumbent effigy of 
afemale. At her feet kneels a knight. This recess is pierced 
with two long narrow window épenings. Between it and the 
doorway is a quatrefoil opening, having a pyc: A init. On 
the north side of the altar is an elegant t ed window 
opening in the wall, between this chapel and a smaller ruder 
apartment to the north of it. The second doorway mentioned 
leads into this chamber. There has been an altar on this, and 
as well as a traceried window, a hagioscope from which the 
altar in the chapel is visible. There is an aumbry on the north 
side of the chamber, as well asa larger recess. “The west end 
of the larger is pierced with four splayed openings into a third 
cell. In this there is a window looking southwards; but its 
western boundary has disappeared ; anu, at this t, the edi- 
fice is open to the weather. Ona much lower level than this 


suite of cham! are traces of additional buildings, with a 
fire-place, oven, ; and above all, on the surface of the rock, 
is the hermit’s en. 

Godrick of Finchale, a hermit of t celebrity, lived in a 


cottage excavated out of the ground and covered with turf. 


To this was annexed an oratory, which was furnished with 
two altars—one dedicated to the Virgin , and the other 
to the eremitical saint, John the Baptist. This hermit bet- 


ter fulfilled our ideas of hermit life than the one to whom 
Sancho Pancho was referred. He lived by manual labour. 
cultivating a small piece of ground for his subsistance. All 
presents he persistently refused. His principal food consisted 
of the branches and roots of herbs, reduced to ashes, mixed 
with barley flour. At night, he imitated the example of 
Jacob, and took a stone for a pillow, which stone did further 
duty in the day-time as a table. This mode of life also corres- 
ponds with that indicated by the hermit in the romance of the 
“ Nouveau Renard,”—written in the thirteenth century,—who 
tells Renard, when he goes to him to confess, that, if he would 
turn hermit, he must walk barefooted, wear a hair shirt, and 
live upon water and roots. 

At Nottingham, there is a series of excavations in rocks on 
the banks of the river Lynn, which are probably the remains 
of the separate cells occupied by a community of hermits. 
These are to be seen des the chapel, the traces of apart- 
ments on a first and second story, with a staircase, chimneys, 
&c. The original fronts have, however, disappeared, and 
some of the groining is also gone. The caps of the columns 
still standing show the details tohave been Norman. Hermits 
were much resorted to for advice and comfort. They were 
favourite confessors, too. They were sometimes compelled to 
enlarge their abodes in consequence of the number of their 
visitors. Thus, the “ Golden nd” tells us that Fiacre 
sought a place “ to lede hys lyfe heremyticke and solitarily,” 
and begged for that purpose “ a lytill place within a wood, and 
ferre fro ee of ony folk, where he founded a chyrche, 
and beyond it, a lytill way thens, he bylded a lytill hous 
wherein he dwelled, and there herberwedde the poore that 
passed by.” But then visitors being very numerous, in order 
to be healed of diseases and have his prayers and advice, hé 
found that of “ nedes he must make hys habtacyon or howsing 
more specious, and grettan than it was, and thought to hym 
good and necessary to make a great gardyne, wherein he 
sholde have alle manere of herbes, good for to make potage 
with, for to fede the poore when they should return towar 
b , 


In the same way, we know the Hermit of Warkworth was 
called upon to e his accommodations ; but the additions 
were not of the same enduring character, in his case, as the 
main structure. They have nearly disappeared. Hermitages 
were sometimes chauntries. That of Brianel was a chaun- 


try of two monks, and had demesne lands upon which corn 


Hermitages were not exclusively situate in secluded places, | was grown for their support. A garden appears to have been 
although they are so popularly with the idea of re-| the usual appendage of a hermitage. The of the divis- 
tirement that the term hermitage has been applied to secluded | ion of time between work and prayer was sometimes fulfilled 

laces in which a hermit never resided. At Leverington, near| by hermits working at a e. Bilfrid, an lo-Saxon 
isbeach, one of those solitaries lived over the of the| anchoret, was an excellent th,.and worked at that 
church. Hermitages were common, too, at the ends of| trade: one Christina, an was a famous embroid- 
bridges, in church-yards, and at the gates of towns. “Not far | eress; but the more of labour they under- 


from hence,” saya the student in Don Quixote, “ is 4 bermit- 





took was gardening. It must be borne in mind that, although 
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water. This passage, in a picture of the manners and customs 
of the time, which this masterpiece of Cervantes is allowed to 
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The only document extant relating to Warkworth Hermit- 
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THE RECIPROCITY TREATY.—NO. 3. 


To the Hiditor of the “ Albion.” 
Sir,—The Governor of Maine has discovered a novel reason 


for opposition to the Treaty. “The British Americans were 
formerly so fond of this country,” he says, “that they desired 


to be annexed to it—the current of feeling now runs all the 
other way. We should cease to trade with these people on 
fair terms, in order to compel them to adopt our political in- 
stitutions, or to punish them for preferring their own.” 


This is the Governor’s argument in plain English, if I under- 
stand it. 


Now, in the first place, let it be remembered that the Pro- 
vinces preserved their attachment to British Institutions 
through the whole course of the Revolutionary War, and 


the War of 1812-15, in spite of endeavours to coerce them 
by arms, and by em 
ments as stringe’ 


nt as they 


own experience condemns. 


It is true that, during the ten years when the British Amer- 
icans were working out that peaceful Revolution by which 
they secured self-go 
imity and wisdom of the mother country, looked 
annexation to the United States as the only practicable reme- 
dy for grievances which all acknowledged to exist; but this 
feeling was confined to a very small number of persons in all 
the Provinces—in some of them it hardly seemed to prevail 
and rarely found expression. Yet—whatever may have been 
felt or said in moments of despondency or 
ment—when the British Government generously came forward 
and conferred upon the Provinces constitutions as free as that of 
England, nobody thought of seeking for annexation as the reme- 
dy for grievances which no longer existed. Having, by 
ful agitation, secured all that was.gained here by & 
nm and eight years of Civil War, there was 
the natural flow of feeling ; and the British 
Amerieans are now as loyal to the mother country as the re- 
volted Americans would have been, had 
conferred upon them a week after the first fight at Concord. 
The British Americans now appoint all their own officers 


blood 


y Revolutio: 
nothing to check 


bargoes 


and non-intercourse arrange- 
could be made. Tom Hood some- 
where humorously denies the policy of knocking a man’s eyes 
out, in order to convince his judgment or secure his affections. 
It is scarcely needful to resort to exploded theories, which our 


vernment, some persons, doubting = 


self-government been 


raise their own revenues, and manage their own 
voting only what 


Provinces, a single unsettled 
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THE ALBION: 








the Belish Americans, having constitutions modelled after 


that of the mother country, are never at a loss for 


precedent 
and guidance whenever difficulties arise. They have but | say itis a statesman-like 
sp epen Hatesi) ot the Journals of Parliament, and the most} cludes 
in’ question is solved by the record. Then they have no 
Presidential Elections; and Jy. covering tes uadrennial 


strife and intrigues by which coun lexed from 
term to term, they have always a strong tive and per- 
sonal freedom controlled by only legal powers. They do not 
elect. their J and have Courts that are ent and 


unsuspected. ive officers are bound to defend 
the Obloniste, a they re balled, plefer that aystera to the one 

e as are one 
that prevails hey have no Slaves, and have no occa- 
sion to face the difficulties of Emancipation and the nsi- 


bilities which have shaken this country to its cen’ 
ST a a Is it to be posed then that, for 


all 
van of the Reciprocity , they would accep 
U1 


tre. 
share of this war, with its conscription, its personal s 
and its pecuniary burthens? When the war ends the 


Uni 
States will be saddled with a National Debt, which, looking to 
their rate of interest, will not. be much less than that of 
E The British Americans Bey no m of the in- 
nited om. Surely, 
if they do not Abe mad, they will not volunteer to pay a por- 


terest on the National Debt of the 


tion of that which is here incurred. 


If, then, the Governor of Maine will review the matter 
calmly, he will perceive that the state of feeling in the British 
Provinces underlies, very far down, the Reciprocity Trea 


and would not be very much changed by any act of 


or diplomatic injustice in the power of the American Govern- 
ment to perpetrate. It is clear, therefore, that the Recipro- 
city Treaty ought to be discussed upon its own merits,—not 
as @ political, but an economic question. If politics enter into 
the P teen d at all, Congress ought to take broad Continen- 
tal views, and measure the duties of the present hour,—not by 
its and eo but by the great future, and by the 

tened es.of commercial freedom which form the 
most solid fo on for mutual respect and fraternity among 


princi 





ed 

begin by making an entrance, and then a 
hole in the rock, which is white sandstone, which hole he 
ining into a bay. The construction 
ead safe, he would 
to make another one adjoining it, and from that a 
third. This accomplished, he would break openings where 
and proceed to fashion the other chambers. It is, 
possible that the hermi 
of the ancient Percies; and that the builder was a mason ; or, 
assisted by a man or men skilled in building 


There are a great many chambers excavated out of the rock 
i Some of these are very similar in char- 
acter to those at Warkworth, being arched in a regular 
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HOW TO SAVE THE MAORI RACE. 


two millions and a h 


will have been done, with premeditation, this cent 
some such process alone can the Maori race be sav 
extinction. 


whose far-spreading but desolate lands they dwell. Th 
tried the laissez-aller method, they have tried empiri: 


anda British colony cannot subsist side by side. 


with bands of warrior agriculturists. 


States? ece of work at once and for ever. It proposes to do it in a 
upon any and effective way. Instead of leaving settlement to 
, that he entirely over-| chance and irregular and cruel warfare, it proposes to make 


upon revenue to pay the remainder. This isa 


The British Americans occupy, and will control, a territory 
as large as the United States. Starting in the race of improve- 
ment more than half a century after these States were popu- 
lous and wealthy; shackled, for three fourths of that period, 
by the old commercial system, and by political institutions 
which chafed for a lon after they were outgrown, these 
people have made a noble country out of a wilderness, in spite 
of a rigorous climate. Their Provinces include all that an 
people can desire, to sustain national life and commercial 
tivity. Annually they extend their breadth of cultivation, 
discover new mines, build ships.by hundreds, and enlarge the 
range of their commercial enterprises. Annually, their capi- 
tal increases, and their cities improve. They are as numerous 
now, and better off, than were Americans at the Revolutio 
They double every twenty years; and there will be twenty 
millions of inhabitants in those Provinces, before many who 
read these lines shall have ceased to breathe. Those people 
are now among America’s best customers, and will ever con- 
tinue to be if they are treated fairly; if their political obliga- 
tions are honourably respected, and if it be sought only to per- 
petuate friendly commercial and social intercourse, upon terms 
of mutual advantage and mutual respect. The relations of the 
United States with the South are at present sufficiently un- 
settled; he is no true friend to his country who desires to dis- 


Having, I trust, cleared the consideration of this great sub- 
ect of much extraneous and foreign mutter calculated to mis- 
ead the judgment, I am contented to leave the Treaty in the 

hands of the able Statesmen by whom itwill be calmly reviewed 

at Washington, and whose action, I doubt not, will be governed 

by 8 logical examination of the statistical returns, by which 
ne its value can be determined. SYDNEY. 


The Maori race has given rise to a scheme magnificent in 
conception, and which, if executed, may be entitled also to be 
called beneficent. The leading men of New Zealand propose 
to stud the North Island with villages of military settlers, so 
distributed: upon great lines of communication that they 
will constitute a complete and well-knit system of defence, 
segregate the natives, and cover the country with cultivation. 
To accomplish this = require 20,000 men and a loan of 

. The figures are Jarge, but the pro- 
ject looks feasible ; and if it be carried out, few greater works 


What the colonists desire is the cessation not only of war, 
but of the fear of war, with the savage tribes on the fringes of 


of conciliation and nursing; both have failed. Neither non- 
intervention nor the bribes of Sir George Grey have sufficed 
to raise the Maories to that state which we call civilization, 
and which would render the land habitable. The Maories 
have imbibed a notion that if is practicable to set up a Maori 
kingdom, self-governed and independent; and for this they 
are fighting. They have, of course, a perfect right to act on 
what ideas they please; but it is plain that a regs 

° ri 


kingdom imaginable could limit the growth of a British 
colony. Persistence in the Maori idea means perpetual war, 
and perpetual war means extermination, sooner or later, of 
the Maori race. But if, bya skilful occupation of the coun- 
try, the Maori can be e to feel at once his weakness and 
the benefits which flow from thriving settlements, then his 
idea may be extinguished ; he, too, may settle down into the 
peaceful cultivator, and thus be saved. Otherwise, as it ap- 
pears to us,not. For ina series of wars he must lose, and 
finally pass away and be seen no more. Wherefore it is not 
less for the benefit of the Maories than for the benefit of the 
colonists that no pains should be spared to make this war the 
last, by making it, at the same time, the means of binding to- 
gether the whole of the settlements in the Northern Islands 


There is something Roman in the project, the authentic de- 
tails of which we have before us. It proposes to do a definite 


settlements on a plan based on the military topography of the 
country. It proposes to make the land itself pay the cost of 
the project in part, and looks to the effect of increased popu- 








with all et ee and in opposition to we 


emé, and the only one which in- 
the Maories from extine. 


tion. If the lands held by the ries were highly culti- 
vated estates,and it were proposed to seize them, we should 
agree with the memorialists in condemning confiscation. Then 
confiscation in New 5 would be like confiscation in Li- 


them it would be no loss to them—would rather be absolute 


, for the ample tracts of land which would remain to 
em would then acquire a value. Thus confiscation, instead 


of d them of something, would really be adding to 
their wealth, and the result of conflecstiiin, colduide- 
y, | tion, would bring among them'law and order, the essential 


conditions of ci ion. It is only on the assumption that 
the Maoriis incapable of a higher development, that those 
“bitter fruits” would follow from a “policy of confiscation” 
which the memorialists deplore. On their principles he would 
pe — pressed back by the energetic British colonist, 
ani 

the: Maori can be civilized and saved, here is the only plan 
whereby that can be done. 


extinguished, as the Red Indian or the Carib. If 


The Colonial Government proposes to make a thousand 


tailes of road, and on these toestablish military’ settlers. 
The lines of road selected are intended to give not the best, 
but' the best practical command of the island. * ° 
Thus it will be seen the project involves the planting of a 
great central colony between the Waikato and the Thames, 
and a series of semi-maritime colonies on the west coast be- 
tween Mangsvatu and Waitara, the effect of which would 
ue that these districts would be self-sustaining and self-de- 
ensive. 


To carry out this great scheme the colony asks for 18,000 


men from England—labourers and “navvies” capable of 
working and fighting—four-fifths of whom should be married. 
They should receive, each man, forty acres of land, and ra- 
tions for one year. Their duty would be to complete, every 
twenty of them, one mile of road in nine months, cultivate 
their ground, and fight if need be. The number of inhabi- 
tants in each settlement would vary with the requirement of 
the country, but the average number would be a hundred in 
each settlement, and the average distance between settlement 
and settlement would be about a mile. The cost of immigra- 
tion and armament is estimated at 684,0007., and the cost of 
road-making, 1,500,000/., the total expense would therefore be 
2,884,0002. This sum, included in a loan to be raised by the 
colony, is ed justly as an investment. In great part it 
can be repaid out o: 
lands. Thus there are available 2,292,000 acres between the 
Thames and Wailaito, and 500,000 in Taranaki. Of these 
500,000 will be set apart for the natives, and 500,000 for the 
n, | settlers in the former, and 100,000 for the natives and 200,000 
for the settlers in the latter, leaving a total 1,492,000 for sale. 
The proceeds of these are estimated, taking a low value, at 
2,192,0007.; or nearly in itself the whole cost of the scheme of 
defence by settlement. The land reserved for the natives is 
ample, being about 150 acres per head, or forty times as much 
as they have ever cultivated. 


the proceeds of the sale of confiscated 


Such is this gigantic plan for terminating what will other- 


wise be a chronic border feud, distinguished, at least on one 
side, by relentless and recurrent murders, and finally endin 
with the death of the last of the Maories. Without some su 
stroke of statesmanship the Maori race must wither and ex- 
pire ; with it, there is at least a possibility that both races in 
New Zealand may live side by side in peace and prosperity. 
—English paper. 
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A SURPLUS REVENUE. 
A little Return, comprised in a dozen lines, from the Na» 


tional Debt-offive, informs us that in the year ending last 
September 30, the Kevenue of this kingdom exceeded the ex- 
penditure by £2,041,168 14s. 6d. Accordingly a quarter of 
that sum, with a trifle besides, was applied to the re- 
duction of the National Debt. The whole proceed- 
ing is formal and statutory, and, as it would take 
we know not how many centuries to pay off the Debt at 
this rate, we must not attach too much value to the an- 
nouncement. But there is no reason why we should not ac- 
cept the plain statement that for the year ending last Michael- 
mas the State actually received two millions more than it ac- 
tually spent, and was therefore two millions better off so far 
as regarded its pecuniary liabilities and assets. As the State 
has not had the opportunity of spending more since or con- 
tracting more debts, and as the Revenue keeps up in spite of 
reductions, we may conclude that in due time we shall see 
a Return to the same effect for the year ending last December 
81. Into the future we presume not to pry. For aught we 
know, the Assembly which is to meet next Thursday week 
will launch into fresh expenditure and repeal more taxes. 
Few will quarrel with it for doing so. But as long as it lasts 

we will do all honour, and show all gratitude, to the present 
happy state of things. It is pleasant to see the tide of expen- 
diture on the turn, and to see that we are not absolutely speed- 
ing on with uniform ‘and irresistible force to national bank- 
ruptcy. ‘When a crew had thought itself drifting on the 
breakers, it is no small relief to find the ship under command 

and the danger palpably receding. It is true that the little 
difference before us admits of avariety of treatment. Our ex- 
pend:ture has Jately been excessive, and this is only a rebound. 
On the other hand, our Revenue has been immense, and in 
the course of reduction by the wholesale remission of taxes. 
On the whole, the bare fact neither gains nor loses by a mi- 
nute scrutiny. Perhaps the broadest and most natural way of 
putting it is that at a period when we are going to an unusual 
expense upon almost all heads, after abolishing an immense 
acme of taxes pressing on industry and the middle and 
lower c 

cipal manufacture, we can show in one year two millions re- 
ceived more than spent. 


asses, and, above all, during the collapse of our prin- 


Just imagine how any one of our neighbours or cousins, 


near or far, would receive such an announcement! What 


new wings they would take to their ambition, what buoyancy 
to their hopes, what new fields to their enterprise, what inex- 
haustible credit! New boulevards, new squares, new edifices 
one more magnificent than another, new railways, more iron- 
clads, more docks and harbours, more fortifications, more 
rifled ordnance, new frontiers, new empires, would rise up by 
magic. Could a man suddenly find himself treading the 
waves or mounting the air, he would perdly feel more eman- 
cipated from earth’s vulgar laws. Indeed, if some potentates 
should cast their eyes on this little fact, we me imagine their 
reflections, “ What a angeles army would I have were 
I there! What a glorious fleet! I'd have something to say to 
everything that goes on. The Germans should’nt cross the 













UESTION SuMMED-Up.—Between the action of 
the Diet and of M. Reuter it is not in mortal brain to decide 
what the minor German Powers are about. The popular 
statements are that Saxony, Hanover, Bavaria, Wurtemburg, 
and their colleagues, are enraged at the Austro-Prussian deci- 
sion; that they have protested, and received explanations; 
that they have, nev , pushed their troops to the ex- 
treme north-east frontier of Holstein ; that oan tatend either 
to raise a popular war, or to fight Austria and Prussia, or to 
form a separate confederation, under the protection of the Em- 
peror of the French. All this looks exoneingly creamy, and 
it seems at least as probable that the minor Powers will back 
sulkily out of the fray, will anathematize Austria and Prussia 

will refuse to accede to any ent finally adopted, and 
will a century or two hence find another ba a for re- 
opening negotiations. The Germans will t- 
ponement, but the dislike of a nation, which cannot rid itself 
of nine and rots ty —— yn. it Pope Piste one, is es of 
very po port. e are a great people, 
but Tampa ve motive power.—London paper, Jan. 23. 


Mr. Reuter is the enterprising Telegrammist (if there be 
such a word), who mystifieés journalists and causes sensations 
among stock-operators, by flashing over wires the most extra- 
ordinary rigmarole. Here is a sample, lately supplied from 
Madrid: “'The President of the Council has declared, in the 
Cortes, that the Government belongs to the doctrinal and 
historic party in Spain.” 


Tue Trix or: Bishop Conznso.—Dr. Colenso has been 
condemned by thé Bishop of Presa on all the nine 
charges of heresy preferred , With the full concur- 
rence of his two brother bishops on every charge. None of 
them expressed any real doubt either on the construction of 
Dr. Colenso’s meaning or the meaning of the Church for- 
mule, and their judgments were about as much like Dr. 

ington’s scrupulously conscientious interpretation as a 
sermon is like an act of Parliament. Dr. Colenso is condemn- 
ed to be deposed from his office as bishop, and “ to be further 
prohibited from the exercise of any divine office within any 
part of the Metropolitan Province of Capetown,” unless he re- 
cant allthe heretical opinions cited from his writings before 
the 4th day of March{next (or the 16th day of April in Cape- 
town). The Bishop’s agent, Dr. Bleeck, protested against the 
5 ity of the judgment, and gave notice of cepeat had the 

op of Capetown declined to recognize we hw except 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and requ that to be 
made within fifteen days.—London paper, Jan. 30. 


Trapg AND NavicaTion.—The annual statement of the 
trade and navigation of the United Kingdom with foreign and 
British possessions for the year 1862 been issued. The 
total of the real value of merchandise exported amounted to 
£166,168,134, and the total of merchandise imported was 
£225,716,976. The rts show an increase of six and a half 
millions over that of year 1861, and the imports of an in- 
crease of eight and a + ee rag In the year 1858 the 
exports were £139,782,779, and the im ports £164,583,832. 








Wuat ts Pennine rx Nova Scotta.—These are the words 
of Major-General Doyle, in his late Speech on opening the le- 
gisle ve session. “The importance of consolidating the in- 

uence and advancing the common progress of the Ma- 
ritime Provinces, whose interests are so closely identified, has 
forsome time attracted a large share of public attention, and 
I — to submit, for your consideration, a proposition, in 
w the co-operation of the Governments of New Bruns- 
wick and Prince Edward Island will be invited, with a view 
to the union of the three Provinces under one Government 
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A Week in Europe. 

The news comes down to the 31st ult., from Queenstown ; 
and again the quarrel between Denmark and Germany dwarfs 
all other topics. The action of Austria and Russia has been 
more decisive than was expected. Having summoned the 
King of Denmark to withdraw a certain “ constitution” given 
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though we do not think it essential to weary the reader with 

Jing it—those powers were informed that the 
could not take such a step without the authority of his 
and that several weeks must yet elapse before the 
could be laid before it. Hereupon, the Austrian and 
Prussian contingents were hurried forward. The latter occu- 
pied Kiel on the 25th, and the former were close on their 
heels. A peremptory summons to the Danes to evacuate 
Schleswig had been sent in by the Prussian Commander- 
in-Chief; but we are in ignorance of the reply, as also 
whether a refusal, which may be expected, would lead to im- 
mediate hostilities,—Allied dynastically to both parties, and 
abhorrent of a needless war, England has been diplomatically 
active in the endeavour to pour oil on the troubled waters; 
but the task has proved no less arduous than delicate. Sev- 
eral Cabinet Councils have been held; and rumour runs that 
Earl Russell had at one period tendered his resignation, 
though this breach in the Cabinet was subsequently healed up. 
This report of ministerial troubles unquestionably derived im- 


’ | portance from the fact that Lord Derby was an invited guest of 


the Queen ; though we gather trom it only one more proof, that 
her Majesty’s sound sense and desire to do right prompt her to 
seek advice, in moments of exigency, beyond the official cir- 
cle. We believe furthermore that, while party strife is by 
no means devoid of intensity, and the Opposition would not 
be sorry to see the Whigs tripped up on a matter of foreign 
policy, a strong desire to aid the Sovereign at a critical point 
would supersede all other considerations.—In the meantime, 


7 it is understood that Sweden will take active part with Den. 


mark, happen what may, and that Russia also favours her. 
The Emperor of the French, on the other hand, gyrating ap- 
parently between his pretended yearnings now for “ peace” 
and now for “the nationalities,” is really watching the situa- 
tion, with the hope that Central Europe may become involved 
in war, and so afford him occasion to strengthen his own 
Eastern frontier. This would make a pretty little diversion 
from the Liberal attacks in his Legislature, where his Mexi- 
can policy and his gigantic expenditure are somewhat se- 
verely handled. To add to the complication, the King of 
Prussia has again sent his refractory Chamber to the right 
about, for refusing war supplies, on the ground that the Gov- 
ernment was not in earnest in its assumed intention to coerce 
Denmark. The Austrian Chamber, for the same identical 
reason, has declined to furnish the needful sinews. The Czar 
also finds that the Polish insurgents, capable of bearing arms, 
are not all hanged, imprisoned, or banished to Siberia. 


The domestic news isnot grave. Various law proceedings 
are reported, arising out of breaches of the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act, some on behalf.of the United States, and some on 
behalf of the Confederacy. A Southern Independence Asso- 
ciation has also been organized in London, by way of balance 
to a similar concern which in Manchester openly advocates 
the Northern cause. Neither one or the other will have the 
slightest influence on the course of events.—Mr. Bright has 
made a six-column speech ; but the public mind being intently 
occupied by the chances of war in Schleswig and by the pro- 
gress of war in America, John Bright’s very powerful’ objur- 
gations will lie over till some future day, after having furnished 
the newspapers with matter for sundry articles—We regret 
much to observe that distress was on the increase among the 
Lancashire weavers.—An item elsewhere describes the pro- 
ceedings at Cape Town against the notorious Bishop Colenso. 
—The Rev. H. Browne, Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, 
has been appointed to the Bishopric of Ely.—The meeting of 
Parliament, on the 4th inst., was;anxiously awaited. A clear 
insight would then be obtained into the ministerial action 
with reference to Denmark and Germany, perhaps into the 
temper, and prospects generally, of the Cabinet. The Duke 
of Newcastle, we note with sorrow, continues to be an in- 
valid. 





North and South. 

Notwithstanding that details of a variety of engagements, 
on a small scale and in sundry localities, have been chronicled 
since our last issue, there is not much military news to be set 
down. It is certain, however, that there have been two alarms, 
one on either side, as though Bellona just now were holding 


‘| pretty even the scales of fight. Unrivalled as a jailer and 


tamer of the refractory, General Butler, U. 8.,is not famous 
for his success in arms. And so it happened to him that, 
early in the week, he despatched with great secrecy 
from Yorktown, an expedition of horse, foot, and artillery, 
against the contumacious city of Richmond itself, which, being 
pushed forward with unusual speed, drove in the enemy’s 
pickets at only a few miles distance from the grand prize, and 
after having spread no slight amount of consternation in 
“rebel” minds at the Capital—returned to the point whence 
it started—To balance this, we say, there was, the other day, 
a sudden swoop of the Confederates upon Newhern, N. C., 
heralded by some slight successes in the advance; but, be- 
hold, nothing came of it. Newbern like Richmond, mutatis 
mutandis, was too tough a morsel to be “ gobbled up ;” and 
so the Southern raid subsided. ; 

We leave it to our contemporaries to reconcile the flat con- 
tradictions that succeed each other, day by day, in print. We 
have had whole armies of Southern deserters pouring into 
the Federal lines, and Southern Generals forced to re- 
treat in hot haste into the heart of Georgia, lest their 
armies should leave them en masse. Yet yesterday morning 
broug!\: tidings that nearly the whole of Eastern Tennessee 
was in possession of the “ Rebels,” and that the U.S. com- 
munication between Knoxville and Cumberland Gap is sus- 





t@ the Duchies—which is now the chief stumbling-block, 


pended. So, too, General Lee’s force is sometimes reduced to 


15,000 men, sometimes exyanded to 90,000. Can you wonder 
that Richmond is evacuatel and Mobile captured, on an aver. 
age, twice a week? It is tru, that amid this confusion, and in 
the absence of much aystemtic endeavour to deduce any 
historic records worth preservitg, the New York press tilts in 
gallant style with the London Times, grows eloquent 
over the fate of certain cannibals in New Zealand, settles the 
moot question of primogeniture in England, and pierces with” 
subtle discernment Louis Napoleon's veil of mystery. All this 
is a great gain, if we must languish fora little authentic in. 
formation, touching the actual progress of the war and the 
future prospects of the country. 

has talked much, but done little—save in the mat- 
ter of Mr. Lincoln’s stable. An appropriation bill for the sum 
of $12,000, for the purpose of rebuilding that edifice which 
had been burned down on Wednesday night, was rushed 
through both Houses, intwo hours,on Thursday. For the 
rest, the Conscription, the nigger, and the Revenue, have 
been discusséd severally and at great length; but, so far, 
without practical result. At the same time, it is evi- 
dent that the serious business of ident-making is not 
neglected. Tie House, it may remembered, gave 
sign of a sudden intention to elevate General Grant to the 
grade of a Lieutenant-General, which would virtually 
put him at the head of the army. The Senate has so 
toned down the bill, that this one of Mr. Lincoln’s possible ri- 
vals is not to be comprised by name in its provisions. But the 
most remarkable of all the movements toward Mr. Lincoln’s 
re-election is found in a Circular, bearing some of the most 
respected names in this community, the signers of which 
could never have read it. Asa literary gem, it is unique; 
magnificent as a sample of rigmarole. We can only find 
room for a couple of delicious citations. “From the 12th of 
April, 1861,” says the fluent historian, “our march onward has 
been steady and grand.” This is a fitting introduction to 
that other bit of welcome intelligence: “ Although in the 
midst of a war of almost unparalleled magnitude, we move on 
as in times of the most sublime peace.” Hail, Columbia, 
happy land! How unimportant, after this, is the information 
given by General Meade in public, the other day. He de- 
clared—and he ought to know—that in the Army of the Po- 
tomac alone, one hundred thousand men had been killed and 
wounded, since the beginning of the war! The General cited 
this in proof of the Army’s valour. Its valour may not be for a 
moment doubted; but is no evidence of clumsy handling also 
involved? 

More burning, of American ships by the Alabama are re- 
ported in the Eastern Seas; and three Confederate cruisers 
are quietly fitting or waiting in French ports. Had the ports 
been English !!.—The Judge of the Admiralty Court at Hali- 
fax, N. §., has decreed that the Chesapeake is to be restored to 
her,owners, on their paying legal costs. 

The New Mexican Empire. 

We have only room to register in general terms the con- 
tinued successes of the Imperialists—and this notwithstand- 
ing the persistent efforts of a San Francisco operator by tele- 
graph, to prop up the falling Juarez. After its fifty-six changes 
of government in thirty-eight years, it is about time that the 
poor land had a taste of quiet, such as it probably will have 
when Maximilian mounts the throne. We are no believers in 
Imperialism per se ; but the Mexican Republic had become a 
farce. 





md 





The Reciprocity Treaty. 

In confirmation of views heretofore expressed in this jour- 
nal, we note that the Courier, of St. John, N. B., calls for a 
modification of the agreement, in behalf of that Province, 
so as to “create a more genuine reciprocity, and to put Brit- 
ish Americans on a more equal footing of advantage with 
their Republican co-bargainers.” The Colonists do not all sup- 
pose that they have had the best of the bargain. 

A third communication from “ SypNzy” will be found: in 
another column. 


Another Groan from the Oppressed. 

Some weeks or months ago, a facetious gentleman wrote 
to one of the newspapers a letter, wherein he congratulated 
his fellow citizens of New York on the immensely augmented 
taxes, which he and they were called upon to pay. As- 
suredly, he argued, when the burden becomes too heavy for 
the shoulders, there will be a rebellion ; the greater the strain, 
therefore, the nearer the reaction. The joke was not trans- 
parent ; and the subject, moreover, is held by many prominent 
and worthy individuals to be rather too serious for joking 
upon. This seems to be the opinion ofadozen or so of wealthy 
and influential gentlemen of this community, who are endea- 
vouring to organize “ The Citizens Association of New York,” 
for the avowed purpose of effecting reforms in its hideous Mu- 
nicipal Government. Wherein the hideousness consists, we 
need not waste space to show. They who run may read of 
it; they who pay taxes are painfully familiar with its cost. 

We have been invited to co-operate in the new crusade 
against the clique of office-holders, who bring disgrace upon 
the city’s name, and are enriching themselves at the expense 
of the inhabitants. Our sincerest wishes for the success of the 
enterprise are at the service of the leaders in this movement; 
and nothing in the world would be easier than to throw them 
a few flattering compliments and a prognostication of happi- 
est results. Not such however, it strikes us, is the obligation 
of journalism. An ounce of practical advice is better than a 
pound of flummery. We take the liberty therefore, under the 
kindliest motives, of telling this Committee—whose names are 








appended to an address to their fellow-sufferers, now hefore usin 
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print=that the circulation of any such documents, and the | of those straight-laced pastors who strain at gnats and swal- 
usual routine by which “fellow-citizens” are approached and | low camels—who, having hounded on their congregations to 
influenced, will in this case be labour in vain. The tobbers | be fierce and bloody in war with their brethren, are now fais- 


act body, strong and unscrupulous, and having 
-which is nine points in their fayour. What care 
such fellows for a series of Resolutions passed at Cooper I nsti- 
tuted, or for the finest newspaper articles that ever were penned? 
The robbed—that is to say, the masses of them—are ignorant 
and unheeding; some can’t read; many don’t and. won't. 
Neither do they care for the sayings and doings of the very 
respectable persons, who live and move in an atmosphere en- 
tirely differeat from their own. Would there have been Re- 
form in our British Parliament, think you, or a radical change 
in the Corn Laws, if the movers had met exclusively around 
green-baize tables, and had made speeches only to picked au- 
Giences, and had contented themselves with promulgating 
documents unobjectionably worded? Would Father Mathew 
have won thousands away from the allurements ofstrong drink, 
ifhe had addressed himself mainly to the frequenters of fa- 
shionable Clubs ? : 

What, then, shall be done? It is easy to find fault~where 
is the remedy? ‘With all due deference, it seems to us that 
the evil isso enormous, and the difficulties of grappling success- 
fully with it are so great, that the time for trifling has passed 
away, and the municipal bull must be taken by the horns. On 
the one hand, general charges of fraud and peculation are 
worthless. The Committee, if it hope to effect any good, 
must single out from the“ ring” of Aldermen or Common- 
Councilmen some notorious offender, and have him arrested 
and prosecuted as any other thief might be, sparing no legal 
pains to meet the chicanery of law which would be cun- 
ningly employed on his behalf. This is the way to treat the of- 
fenders. On the other hand, for the sufferers by their miscon- 
duct—the mechanics and workingmen, who bear indirectly 
much of the burden of taxation—they must be acted upon by 
direct and personal appeal. They must be sought out, in their 
own haunts and upon their own ground. They must be ad- 
dressed familiarly at meetings convened with reference to 
their special convenience, by speakers familiar with their 
ways of thinking. They will not come to the more genteel 
rendezvous. Ordinary eloquence tickles their ears perhaps ; 
but the sound passes, and no impression is left. Werepeat, 
then, that in our judgment the sole remedies for the tide of 
corruption that threatens, to engulph this metropolis, are 4 
bold and sudden application of the criminal process, and a ju- 
dicious application of popular oratory properly so called. 
Without some stronger medicines in reserve, than appear on 
the face of it, we look upon “The Citizens Association of 
New York” as one of the mild entertainments of the sea- 
son. 


are & 00. 





Charity’s Carnival. 

Sackcloth and ashes are not thrust conspicuously into the 
foreground of this city, during the appointed season of Lent; 
nor are the instances numerous, in which New York belles 
permanently injure their-;complexions by a discipline too as- 
cetic. Itmust then have been by pure accident, and not from 
any desire to avoid fasting and tedium, that the period inter- 
vening between Shrove Tuesday and Easter Monday—in some 
places perlfaps reproachable with dullness—is, here and now, 
devoted to a new species of dissipation, which has the double 
and unwonted charm of being at once piquant and moral. 
You perceive, by intuition as it were, that we allude to 
the one topic which possesses the local female mind, whether 
of the Fifth Avenue or of East Broadway—to the coming Feir 
on behalf of the U. 8. Sanitary Commission. That this enter- 
prize—by the splendour of its display and the vastness of its 
pecuniary results—is to eclipse self-complacent Boston, and to 


ing frivolous objections to some of the means by which war's 
attendant ills can be alleviated. 

A Lesson Unheeded. 
It was not without reason that, in writing, three weeks since, 
upon the obvious moral that should be deduced from the late 
fearful holocaust at Santiago de Chili, we predicted that it 
would be forgotten off-hand. Justso. For a few days, the 
passages set apart for entrance and exit, toand from many of 
the seats in the leading theatres of New York, were kept clear 
of obstruction in the shape of extra chairs and stools. The 
concession was but momentary ; they are replaced, at least at 
Mr. Wallack’s and the Olympic. Ifa fire should occur one of 
these gay evenings, or an alarm of fire be given, who can num- 
ber the lives that might be sacrificed? Several critics, we ob- 
serve, have mildly commented on this dangerous practice, in 
their current notices of tte drama. The Editors, who ran- 
sack Heaven and earth generally, and foreign lands in parti- 
cular, for subjects, say not a word of remonstrance or 
warning. 
Let it not be supposed that we would throw the principal 
blame in this matter upon the managers of places of enter- 
tainment. They are no more to be censured, than the direc- 
tors of city rail-road companies or the drivers of omnibusses, 
who pack the gentle public into their vehicles as herrings are 
packed into barrels. It is a mere question of money on one 
side, and of toleration on the other. Managers have a right 
to infer that the young men of this city are content that their 
sisters and sweet-hearts should run this extra risk, seeing that 
there is not spirit enough among them to suppress it by the 
strong arm, or the indignant voice, which elsewhere would 
prevent its recurrence. 
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“ Puritani ;” and anon a débutante in “ Lucia.” 
a season more prolific in surprises and enjoyment. 





DOrama. 


ling merit. 


house in England, fifteen years afterwards. 


daughter, and shut away in prison. 
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assume to deal, in any manner, with a question of 
I¢# pathos arises naturally out of the relation of fat! 
ter, as that relation is affected by distressing circumstances. And 








































Max Maretzek and his fine company have had a splendid week 
of it, though without the production of novelty: the Opera is a 
grand success.- With such a répertoire, there is no fear of interest 
flagging ; yet the enterprizing Manager, appears to be bent upon 
novelty, and announces after to-night—when “Ione” will begiven 
—a change of programme. On Monday, we are to have Brignoliin 
Never was there 


Mr. Westland Marston’s comedy, entitled “Pure Gold,” was 
produced, for the first time in this country, on last Tuesday even- 
ing, at Wallack’s Theatre. The house was full; in fact, too full, 
the manager—with surprising disregard of public safety— 
having permitted the orchestra aisles to be blocked up with im- 
provised seats. And the house was pleased—as it ought to have 
been, considering the worth of the play, the elegance of its scenery, 
and the excellence of the acting by which it was illustrated. Al- 
though somewhat too old-fashioned in plot, and somewhat too 
new-fashioned in construction, “Pure Gold’”’ is a drama of ster- 
It is comprised in a Prologue and Three Acts, and is 
written in a severely simple, and, therefore, most agreeable style, 
Se smooth, indeed, is the language, so natural and appropriate, 
that—like a perfect toilette—it attracts no especial attention. By 
an afterthought only, you recognize its beauty. The action of the 
prologue takes place at Baden ; that of the drama, at a country 
In the former we see 
an innocent man convicted, by circumstantial evidence, of a ter- 
rible crime, for which he is torn from his young wife and infant 
In the latter we see him— 
prematurely aged with suffering—a released convict, bearing an 
assumed name, and acting as drawing-master.to his own daughter. 


. > m5 ‘ She, meanwhile, her mother having died, has become the adopted 
throw ambitious Cincinnati into the shade, there is no room child of an English lady, that mother’s friend, and is happy in a 


comfortable home, the love of a good fellow, and the prospect ofa 
competent fortune. But an adventurer seeks her hand in marriage 
—a scoundrel, whom her father recognizes, and who, in turn, re- 
try) “ hereafter be a circumstance” to New York, and that | cognizes her father, and threatens to expose him. Then ensue an 
the great Hindoo festival at Hurdwar will not “ begin to com- | explanation between father and daughter, and-a general tarmoil in 
pare” with the Fourteenth Street Palace Garden at the close | family affairs. But an Italian refugee, who chances to know and 
of the present month. May such pious wishes be fully rea-| to be able to prove the innocence of the father, opportunely turns 
lized ! ‘ “Meantime, the town throbs with excitement, so ample | P; #m4 sets matters right—and the climax is happiness. One is 
and &0 multiform are the schemes afoot for taking captive its interested in this romantic history from the outset, notwithstand- 


" : ing its venerable incidents. The reason is that a fine mind 
sensation-seekers, whose name is legion. Shall we say what —for this play indicates intellect, sensibility, and culture, of 


no common order—has wrought up these incidents so as to make 
them tell strongly upon the feelings. The prologue, which is melo- 
dramatic, startles us by its effects, arouses interest, and leaves us 
to supply. Let it suffice to know that visitors will be clothed | in a state of vague suspense. The drama, which is domestic, 
and fed‘ at their own discretion, and entertained by all the | touches the heart, and ‘wakes the secret source of sympathetic 


whatever to doubt. Fashion’s fiat to that end has gone forth. 
The more sanguine among the projectors are even confident 
that Nisji-Novogorod will not (in the language of the coun- 


is to be proffered to them, and to the crowding myriads’from 
the far ends of the earth? ‘It were easier to enumerate the few 
exceptions, to say what the various committees will not attempt 


daintiest appliances that art and science can minister to their | tears.” 
gratification; that their eyes will be ravished with fairy sights, 


: tas BP forth the pure gold of noble character. 
custom ; in short, that all Great Exhibitions are to be sur- r pure & 


passed, and that—with the aid of afew “ green-backs”—every 
man, woman, and child may revel in enjoyment for a while; not well be more severe. 
and confer an infinitude of benefit upon suffering humanity, 


example of our Florence Nightingale ; let us then, here resident, 
unite in a similarly noble work, and contribute our own mite 


volence, To imagine it, or to suffer its influence to chill the 








The moral truth, which Mr. Marston has so well striven to illus- 
and their ears with dulcet harmonies; that the goodliest and trate—and hence the name of his play—is the eternab lesson of 
the godliest of maids and matrons, uniting for a cause where- | ©xPerience, that it is the mission of sorrow to discipline human 
in all are profoundly interested, will serve at the receipt of|®**™r¢, and, trying mankind as it were in a flery furnace, to bring 
ad = y , This moral he has incul- 
cated by means of the strongest didactic agent, pathos. The or- 
deal, through which poor Frank Rochford is made to pass, could 
I suspect that the inspiration of this 
work arose from a reminiscence of those heart-breaking scenes 
To be serious—it is an unspeakable relief from the horrors | in Victor Hugo’s great novel, wherein Jean Valjean endures neg- 
of warfare and the corruptions of political strife, thus to find | lect.at the hands of Marius and Cosette. There is nothing cer- 
hand and heart engaged in mitigating pain,and in bringing com- | tainly more beautiful, more sublime in Jife, than true parental 
fort and decency itto scenes which knew them not. We affection, and the self-sacrifice that itcontinually enjoins and occa- 
: take a lawful pride in the achievements and sions ; and thus one may well be surprised that dramatists do not 
oftener explore this tempting field. They might increase the pure 

gold of literature, to say nothing of their own store of “filthy 
x lucre.” Clever intellectual results have their day and cease to 
of labour or money to itsend. There is no neutrality in bene-| }¢; put that which touches the heart is immortal in its very es- 
, sence. I believe that this play of Mr. Marston’s will be classed 
prom ptings of sympathy, would be of a piece with the conduct | among the standard dramas of our language. It bes Leen snegred 


= 
, as relating to’ “Ticket-of-leave-man ; whereas it does hot 
outlawry. 
and dangh- 
pathos is genuine, and tends toward a worthy result. As I 
inessed the first meeting of Frank Rochford with his daughter 


Bveline—these parts were played with extraordinary sympathy and 
artistic precision by Mr. Lester Wallack and Miss Henriques—I 
forgot the place, the audience, the well-bred people tulking in the 
boxes ; and saw only, with wet eyes, Nature in one of its most sa- 
cred manifestations. 
sweet, familiar gem of verse, in which one of the noblest men 
that ever lived has recorded his sympathy with the purest emo- 


That, and ‘the later scenes, recall the 


tion possible to man : 


But if there be a human tear 
From earthly dross refined and clear ; 
A tear so limpid and so meek 
It would not stain an el’s cheek, 

_ >Tis that which pious fathers shed 
Upon a duteous daughter’s head. 


Nor were the subsequent. scenes between these two persons 
lacking in the requisite emotional element. This is the strong 
point of the play—a point so strong that one inclines to leniency 
toward all the weak ones. These latter, by the way, are found not 
alone in the’construction of the piece, but in the thinness ofa num- 
ber of the characters. Rochford and Eveline are, it is true, well and 
thoroughly drawn; and so are Helen Fortescue and Sir Gerard 
Fane: but many of the others are sketchy and indistinct. Lancia 
the refugee, whom Mr. Fisher personates with uneasy felicity, is a 
trying part to the actor, on this account; but not more so than 
is that of Mr. Brakenbury, the relative of the O’Kilmakows, 
interpreted with scrupulous nicety by Mr. Mark Smith. This 
part, together with that of Helen Fortescue, relieves, by a slightly 
humorous tinge, the generally sad colour of the drama. But He- 
len Fortescue is much the most complete picture. She is a wo- 
man whose nature tends toward love, but is checked by an intui- 
tive appreciation of the chronic worthlessness of males, and a 
consequent impatient contempt for them. Mrs. Hoey discrimi- 
nated these characteristics very neatly, and played the part with 
fascinating elegance, dignity, and humour. Especially meritori- 
ous was her war-scene, with Sir Gerard Fane, This disreputable 
Baronet was costumed and acted with admirable correctness and 
spirit by Mr. Floyd. A cordial tribute of praise is due also to 
Miss Henriques, for her personation of Eveline. It displayed 
study as well as feeling: it was charming with all the delicate 
graces of girlhood. But the best performance was that of Mr. 
Lester Wallack, who threw himself into the mood of paternal 
fondness and anguish, with an abandon not often visible in stage 
interpretations of sentiment, and far surpassed any of his previous 
efforts in this plane of art.—The performance of “ Pure Gold’’ will 
be repeated on Monday and Wednesday evenings. ‘ Rosedale,” 
meanwhile, is in the nineties. 

The bill of entertainmentat the Olympic has again been changed. 
The “ Follies of a Night” and “Ill Treated Il] Trovatore” were 
played on Monday, and have been presented each evening since. 
The former—famous as one of the cleverest pieces of light comedy 
extant—was, in many respects, particularly well acted. Mr. Mor- 
imer, as the Duc de Chartres, carried off the honours. He is one 
of the cleverest light comedians on the stage. Mr. Drew played 
Paltiot, and appeared to much better advantage than in ‘‘ Mazep- 
pa.” Miss Henriette Irving, late a member of Mr. Harrison's 
Brooklyn Park Theatre Company, made her debit at this theatre, 
as the Duchesse de Chartres, She is a pleasing actress, with a ten- 
dency toward elocution which might be advantageously checked. 
Her costume was elegant. Her acting, though utterly destitute of 
feeling, was smooth and correct. There is no play more 
laughable than “The Follies of a Night,” and the Olympic is 
a good place in which to see it. I doubt not also, 
that the burlesque of “Ill Treated Ill Trovatore’’ must prove 
exceedingly amusing to many persons. It did not interest me, 
however, and I have rothing to say about it, except that it is given 
with good musical accompaniment, and that Mrs. Wood is very 
handsome to behold and Mr. Davidge very ludicrous to hear, in 
the course of its representation. Its author is Mr. H. J. Byron, of 
London, who in an unhappy honr, discovered that he could make 
puns, and who has been making them ever since. 

A new place of entertainment has been opened—called ‘‘ The 
Hippotheatron.” It is a Circus, ona grand scale. The building, 
which stands opposite the Academy of Music, is a commodious 
edifice, made—as all public buildings should be—of corrugated 
iron ; and it is neatly decorated within. The performances have, 
at least, the merit of variety. This, like all the other houses ot 
amusement, is crowded nightly. 

The artiste of the French Theatre will give a performance, at the 
Academy of Music, on the evening of the 16th inst., for 
the benefit of a French Benevolent Society. Next Thurs- 
day evening ‘‘ Le Fils de Giboyer” will be played, for the 
benefit of Monsieur and Madame Pelletier. After the present sea- 
son the Gaul will locate elsewhere, an edict having gon@ forth to 
convert Niblo’s Saloon into a dining room for the contiguous ho- 
tel. But,in the meanwhile, there will be many merry nights’ of 
Thespis. 

I intended to say a word about the Arion Ball, given on Thurs- 
day evening, at the Academy; but, writing under its immediate 
influence, I cannot contemplate it with that severe impartiality 
becoming to the critic. It was certainly a very ‘‘sparkling and 
bright” festivity. Everybody was there, including 

MERCUTIO, 


Hatts and Hancies. 


The sentimental and pecuniarily embarrassed Lamartine is 
about to console himself for the recent loss of his wife. An 
unfeeling writer says that he is going to saddle a Russian 
princess with his debts ——-—It is again seriously proposed to 
connect Liverpool and Birkenhead by a tunnel under the 
Mersey, at a cost of £400,000. The defeat of Mr. Rich- 
ards, in his attempted re-election for South Leeds, C.W., bas 
been followed by his resignation of the Solicitor-Generalship. 

Seven merchants of Birmingham have agreed to give as 
many thousand pounds toward the purchase ‘of Aston Park. 
Sir Emerson Tennent has published the Story of the 
Guns, which is all about Armstrong and Whitworth and the 
rest of them. This artillery literature is surely a work of 
supererogation._—The late Bishop of Ely has left nearly 

whole of his property to public charities and societies, 
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news- C irk 
’Ragle, hose main object will a ea with the loss of but” killed, and 
J w to support the cause country, one man 

of the liberation of Polan ‘Mr. Leigh Murray, the excel- pocmrns Lieut.-Gen. Cameron reports that in Colour-Sergt, sed 
lent actor, is seriously ill———A report has been read in M‘Kenna the detachment found a commander whose coolness, \ 
Paris, before a Medical Association, on a paper by Dr. Foley, in’ ty, and jo t justified the confidence placed in else 
in which he recommends a atmospheric pressure as 8 him by the so) t'so suddenly under his command. on 
cure for various diseases, es y deafness.—_—_—-A wealthy 65th Reg.: . John Ryan—For gallant conduct at the is 
American is said to be at Poplar, on the Thames, a engagement near Cameron Town above i 
ship 300 feet long, whereof the most modification is, non-commissioned officer, with Privates Bulford and Talbot, og 
that the section will be a perfect circle at ts. The hull get a a neh have been recomm for the me- sty’ 
tapers to the ends. The engines are to be of 600-horse power. dals for distinguished conduct in the field, for behaviour 








———Somebody says that an Arabian child, before cutting its 

teeth, can y speak gum-Arabic. The Queen 

planted an oak in the grounds at Frogmore House, to comme- 

morate the birth of the young Prince. A district has 

been discovered in Russia, of formation to that of the 
oil-producing regions of Canada and Pennsylvania. Col. 

Gowan, the enterprising American, has obtained a concession 

from the Russian Government, of a tract of 50,000 acres, upon 

. which he will Ce pe his explorations. The London 
: Times puts the question this way: “ Her Majesty’s bro- 
ther-in-law and her daughbter’s father-in-law have at this m»- 
ment occupied with their forces two provinces claimed by the 
father of the Princess of Wales.”——-—Robert Fleury, 
member of the Institute, is nominated for five years 
Director of the French Imperial School for Fine Arts. 
“ Does the razor take hold well?” inquired a barber, who 
was shaving a gentleman from the ye Yes,” replied 
the customer, with tears in his eyes ; “it hold first-rate, 
but it don’t let go very easily.’ A London sporting 
paper says: “On Ohristmas-day, the well-known veteran 
pony belonging to Mr. Dampier, iate of Pitminster, died at 
ilworthy, near Clovelly. it lived a few weeks longer, 
it would have attained the extraordinary age of sixty years. 
It was touched in its wind, but was in other perfectly 
sound, Mr. Burke, an auctioneer at i was lately 






on the same Oceasion, removed the bod of the late 
Swift from the field of action, after he been 
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DEaTH OF A VOLUNTEER.—The Southern Cross, of New Zea- 
land, contains an account of an action at the Mauku, in which 
a descendant of Bellingham’s victim fell by the hand of a New 
Zealander. The circumstances 
scribed: “When Lieut. Percival fell, several of his men at- 
tem to remove him from the field. The gallant fellow 
would not permit Se oe eee 
duty by the vente, | we me alone; revenge my ; 
The cane ofieer's ose will be greatly felt by the volunteers, 
by whom was greatly esteemed. He was the son of Spen- 
cer Percival, Eeq., for years | member of the House of 

and grandson of the unfortunate Prime Minister 
of that. name, who was shot in the lobby of the House.” 


The troop-ship, has afrived at Spithead from the 

West , having on board a detachment of the Royal Artil- 

——The Army and Navy\Gazette states that the vacant col- 
onelcies of the 98th and the 2d W. I. 


a. will be conferred 

upon Major-Gen. Law, and Major-Gen. Sir. R. Percy Douglas, 

now commanding the troops at the Cape. Gen. Law has 

been for fifty-five years in the service, has six clasps for the 

Peninsula, was at Waterloo, and for many years since served 

in command of a ent abroad.—Lt.-Col. Gallwey, R. E., 

and Capt. Alderson, R. A., have been sent to this country by the 

Wax Office, to watch the improvements in and the working 

of Ordnance.——Scoundrelly deserters from the Le ser- f 
vice, and that of the U. S., mutually avail themselves of the 

Canadian border-line. Their ingenuity, we regret to say, / 
sometimes extorts compliments from the local press, of which 
the bl are undeserving ——We see some rubbish 
occasio’ in American papers, shout the decay of the Vol- 
unteer in England. The Government Superintendent, ) 
Col. M’Murdo, has estimated the increase of last year’s Volun- 

teers, over that of the year before, at 12,000. 










Lorp Artraur Lennox.—Lord Arthur Lennox, son of the 
late Duke of Richmond, died on the 15th ult., at his residence, 
Brompton, aged 57. The early part of his life was 
the army; and in 1842 he received the rank of lieut-col. After 
he left the service, he held several posts under Government. 
He was M. P. for Chichester for some years. 










































Sire WiLL14M ATHERTON.—We have to announce the death, 
in his 58th year, of the Right Hon. Sir W. Atherton, late 
H. M. Attorney-General. He was the son of the late Rev. W. 
Atherton, Wesleyan minister, by Margaret, of the 
late Rey. Walter Morrison, a minister of the 
Church of Scotland. He was educated in England, and 
adopted the law as his profession. After go h the 
customary legal education he was called to the at the In- 
ner Temple, and as a barrister went the Northern Circuit. He 
prac’ as a special pleader for some years, and in 1852 be- 
came & Queen’s Counsel and Bencher. The same year he was 
selling goods in a loft, surrounded by about fif people, and | returned in the Whig interest for Durham (city). On being 
while he was with uplifted hammer crying bg, £°iDE, | appointed Solicitor-General, in succession to Sir H. 8. Keat- 
gone!” the loft gave way with a crash, and the whole party were ing, in 1860, he was re-elected without opposition. Sir Wil- 
= upon an earthen floor, a distance of about twelve | jiam succeeded the present Lord Chancellor as Attorney- 
blade broken.——The exhibition in Leicester-square, London, compelled to relinquish his post by his greatl impaired 
pneep st Recher Tencsinn, wee, De upwards of half] health. ‘The late Sir William was an “ advanced” Liberal in 
a century, n a source of amusement an traction to ing i 
the public, has been finally closed.—Corn starch is said to aa in favour of vote by ballot and extension of the 
bean excellent substitute for eggs, in hry ae A compounds— — 
one spoonful of corn starch being equal to a single egg——A | . Apwrra, Hame.in.—Admiral Hamelin, of the French 
carpenter, of Birmingham, ted suicide recently, leaving | Navy, whose death has been already announced, was the coad- 
in his shop a coffin, with a note to this effect: “Tell hour|jutor of Admiral Deans Dundas in the Black Sea, during the 
worthy Coroner that I Died by a wound Inflicted by | Crimean war. This distinguished naval officer was born 1796. 
my own hand to get out of my and the Extortionate | At the age of 11 years he was a midshipman on board the 
Good for Nothing Docktors. Webster thought Venus, and while yet a boy he saw a great deal of figh' 
mou * an mperemens e Pp: n . en 6 an: ya. Gens, Uo 68, ani 
in following fcetions paragraph dpr 2 ett cugeation, in followed the battle of Waterloo. In 1828 he became a cap- Wilson, 8th Ft: to be Gols, Lt-Col Kempt, 12th Ft, ana Dick- 
ubilee 
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Wak Orrics, Jan, 19.—17th Ft: Lt Clerke, 8rd W I to be 
AS Savage, whoex. 60th: Lt Austin to be Capt, v Hon A C Lid- 
ell, 

















































tain, and in 1842 a rear-admiral. The Crimean warfound him 














reference to the-Sh : “ Another, of large] maritime prefect of Toulon, and he was then selected for the | $3; 16th Lancers. “Jan. 32, | Ibth Ft, Gent Cadet Le Mottée, from 
views and catholic feeling, is for having an entire new ‘city combeent ef te Black Sea fleet. The memorable fanding of Bal Colt, to be Bas, ¥ se Te. 

thrown up in some thriving district. poetic emporiumis | the French troops previous to the battle of the Alma was 

to be called Shakspeare Town, and is to include Hamlet | effected under his direction. During the attack on Sebastopol Navy. 

street, Verona Crescent, and Romeo Square. Since so much }forts of the 17th of Oct., a shell struck the quarter-deck of the 


has already been promised, chance visitors will be on the look- 
out for the Desdemona esting saloon, the Othello bowling 
alley, the Lady Macbeth home for friendless children, and the 
Shylock asylum for destitute widows.” An immense 
map of China, executed in the seventeenth century by a num- 
ber of Catholic missionaries, under the Emperor Kam Hi, has 
lately been presented to the Museum of Prague, by the Che- 
valier Lipowski. The St. Louis Republican records the 
discovery of a marvellous cave, on the Southeast Branch of 
the Pacific Railroad. It is called “ Fisher’s Cave,” and is said 
to surpass in beauty the celebrated “Mammoth Cave” in 
Kentucky. Among the recent announcements of new 
books, in London, we read the following titles; Donne’s 
~“ Denmark and its People;’ Sala’s “ Make your Game;” and 
Spence’s “ Southern Independence.” The Confederate 
soldiers in Virginia are facetiously called ‘‘ Lee’s Miseraoles.” 
————Lamartine and Dumas intend, it is said, to give 
“ Readings,” in Paris, similar to those of Dickens ———— 
A Sorghum Convention has been held in Wisconsin. The 
cultivation of this cane bids fair to realize | profits. 
Irish moss is gathered, in considerable quantities, at various 
points on the New England Coast.— A Western wag 
remarks that he has seen a couple of sisters, who 
had to be told everything together, for they were 
so much alike that they couldn’t be told apart. he Bos- 
ton Traveller states that One Hundred and Fifty Thousand wo- 
men, the relatives of dead soldiers, claim pensions from the 
U. 8. It adds, apparently unconscious of its unfeeling vul- 
garity, the remark, “ what a force in arms they would make !” 
27,700 muskets were made at the Springfield, Mass., 
Armory,in January last — the largest number ever manufac- 
ture in a single month—_—_——Statues of Dante and Savona- 
rola are to be erected at Florence.——-——Anastasius Grun, 
Count ape - has written a ballad on “ Robin Hood,” 
which will shortly be published. This author, célebrated in 
his own land, has been silent too long. A new remedy 
iur bydrophobia is announced—nitrate of silver, to be filtered 
in the fresh wound of the bite——-————“ Alexander Hamil- 
ton and his Contemporaries” is the attractive title of still 
another new book, advertised in London. In the com- 
ing session of Parliament, Mr. Adam Black is to bring in a 
bil to-consolidate the copyright laws. Probably the ad- 
dress in the House of Commons, in reply to the speech from 
the Throne, will be moved by Lord Richard Grosvenor, mem- 
wes - Flintshire, and seco by Mr. Goschen, member for 
ty. 


Loss oF THe Gun-Boat “ Livety.”—Lieut. Walsh, the 
officers, and crew, of this vessel, lost on the Dutch coast, on 
the 28nd of Dec., have been tried by Court-Martial, and ho- 
ee acquitted of blame. In the course of his defence, 
Lieut. Walsh said : 


“ It came on by this time to blow quite » hurricane, with a 
very heavy sea running,and we weresh »ingseas constantly, 
and notwithstanding being battened d sn, had nearly two 
feet of water in the ship, which was partly cleared by engine 
bilge and deck pumps. At noon on Tuesday, the 22nd, I cal- 

ted from the dead reckoning and soundings obtained that 
the ship must have been pretty close to the shore ; I therefore 
continued steaming full speed, head to wind. At about 2°50 
P.M. Mr. Bush (engineer in charge) reported to me that it was 
not possible to keep the fires in much longer, as the water was 
close up to the bars. At three P.M. the engines 


stopped by the fires being extinguished. I then set close reefed 
Jersey, Capt. J. B. Howell, R.N.—At Exeter, the Hon. John J. foretrysail 


and almost immediately afterwards the foremast 
Bury, late Capt. R.E.—At Wimbledon, Geoffry me hp .,| went over the side ; after which we tried to set the maintry- 
formerly of the Grenadier Guards.—At Newcross, Capt. J. Town 


nd, R.N.—The Rey. 8. Master, M.A., 66 a lad pees nape pe aan dh me th 
send, .—The Rey. 8. Master, M.A., ears rector of Croston ti) 
Lancashire, aged 97.—At Clifton, Admiral faumarez, K.L.. of Bath. | snd gf, compasses, boats, ond all stern, A apne me ca 
At Douglas, Isle of Man, Comm. Weekes, R.N.—At Abbeytown, deck. It was at this time that Mr. Home was unfortunately 
Roscommon, M. Sharkey, Esq., for upwards of 50 years Secretary washed overbeard. but we could - ot render on ist- 
to the Grand Jury of that county.—At Hammersmith, E. Ricard, ‘About half ast f ed that him any assis 
Esq., late Capt. H. M.’s 73d Regt.—At Tabley, Cheshire, R. Thor-| ance. past four observ: at we were amongst 
ley, Esq., Comm. R.N.—At Beauly, W. H. Urquhart, late of the| the meg men pee time had‘nearly six feet of water in 
85th Regt.—At Paris, W. C. Purdon, Esq., Lieut. 2d Batt. Rifle | the ship. C away and let go both anchors, directly after 
Brigade.—At Ryde, 1. W., Admiral Adderley.—The Princess| which she grounded, and bumped very heavily. We continued 
Marie of Wurtemburg has just died at Monaco, at the age of nine- pumping and baling during the night, and fired minute guns 
teen, after a long illness. The Princess was daughter of Prince} ynti) assistance arrived, at 8 o’clock on Wednesday morning 
George of Wurtemburg, by his marriage with the Princess of The ship ded on the Simon Sound, in lat. 53 29 30 long. 
Leuchtenburg.—At Ea ig C. R.N.—At Plymouth, 628 E. 1 cannot speak too high! ee aaaea —s. 
found dead in his bed, Mr. Hay, Paymaster ef H. M. 8. Ca: ae , galy, nor exp’ y app 
Victor Dougless, formerly one of the most attractive com tion vapcionsly < e very great exertions ~ yo 
received, un trying circumstances, from Mr. Bush, 
Mr. Horne, and Mr. Cox, and from the ship’s company. The 


of French operas. ‘‘Cagliostro,” ‘“ Linné,” and “ Le Petit 
Souper,” great favourites in their day, were written by him.—Sir 

pilot died shortly after we ded.”"—The Lively had been 
sent out in of several missing fishermen. 


Ville de ane and killed Lieut. Sommelier by Admiral Hame- 
lin’s side. He himself was knocked down by the shock. He 
rose and continued to command his vessel amidst a storm of 
Russian projectiles. His conduct on that day was rewarded 

his promotion to the rank of a full admiral. On the death 
of M. Ducos he was appointed Minister of Marine, which 
office he held from 1855 to 1860, when he retired to the snug 
and honourable post of Grand Chancellor of the Legion of 
Honour. He leaves a son, who is captain in the navy, and at 
this moment second in command of the Br daugh- 
ter was married only a few weeks before his death. The wed- 
ding had been fixed for the 5th of January, but the Admiral 
feeling his end approaching, advanced the time in order that 
he might be een at the nuptials. The Emperor ordered 
that he should be buried in the Invalides.—Giode. 


At Pelham, Hampshire, Admiral Lempriere.—At St. Laurens, 































































































































J. R. Grant, C.B., whose death at Basford we lately announced, 
was aged 91. He served as a medical officer of the army through- 
out the whole of the war, and was chief of that department at 
Waterloo. He was one of the few who served in the first and last 
cam, of the war—namely, that of 1798 and that of 1815.—In 
London, Miss Gilbert, the celebrated equestrian, well kniown to 
riders with the Queen’s hounds, and in Rotten Row. She was 
among the very best of Mr. Rarey’s pupils; and her portrait, re- 
presenting her by the side of a horse which she just “ put 
down,” formed the subject of a pleasant picture by Sir Edwin 
Landseer in the Royal Academy some four or five years ago.—At 
ed 78, Mr. George Burges, late of Trinity Coil 













Late papers from Havana announce the arrival and depar- 
ture for Bermuda, of Admiral Sir Alexander Miine,in the 
Nile, 78, with the Peterel, 11, and the Oygnet, 5. The Shannon, 
85, was also at Havana. The Jmmortalité, 35, has been to St. 
Domingo.—The Bacchanie, 39, was lately at Panama.— 
A portion of the Russian fleet is reported at Havana——T he 
R te, Alberto, new royal yacht, has been tried a second time, ata 
Comrie, ay vorknens lassie! Tosonal, Sores one 7) the se yg mn ps am _ y oti ayy greeny ony 3 
¢c writers "8 ou: and, hee } ’ 
of its existence, be crdesed many a critical hance with the s Devonport, is to besold out of theservice.—Capt. J. Moore, 
en London, and invariably to the disadvan of the lat-| ©. B., recently private secretary to the First Lord of the Ad- 
tes. Miz, Ban wap on pesepe oF ites we most of thagrest miralty, has been epustietanere aid-de-camp to the Queen, 

; co. Hon. J. rumm: 
pondence, which will probably be given to the world, cannot fail 1. Ons me aan % B, peomata?, $9 be 
—Director-Gen of Medical oat of Navy: A Bry- 


to be interesting to men of letters. 
APPOINTMENTS. 
son, M D, v Liddell, ret.—Captain: 8 H Henderson to Urgent.— 
Commr: Polkinghorne (s' to the Nile.—Lieuts: J Grant, CJ 
Carey, C F Ryder, Hon H A’Court, and E B Wadlow, tothe Prince 
Consort Gollins to Brcellent ; C Knowles (in command) to 


























































12,000, and M. Buffet at Epinal. 
oe ee eS 
yvernmen' within, are y to - 
peror, and the wildest schemes are attributed to his immediate 

owers, M. de P y, it is said, seriously advises his 
master to declare Paris hostile to his dynasty, and assume, by 
a coup d'état, the right of nominating all its re tatives. 
oan Seneaee, hong) sepanton cn, wl sides, incredible ; 
eget rs ) in the Chamber that if Paris were 
the of “ France, hada good heart and a bad head.” 












Appotutments. 


The Rey. F, Jeune to be Dean of Lincoln—Capt. Ellis, Grena- 
dier Guards, to be one of the Duchess of Cambridge’s Equerries, 


Army. for service 
Tum Victonia Onoss; THE 65Ta REGIMENT.—This much-| tq Canopus. 
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' New Publications. 


Geldom is the difference, between poetry and versified poeti- 
cal ideas, made so palpable as in a little volume entitled Faith 
and Fancy, written by John Savage and published by J. B. 
Kirker. You may recognize in it an earnest. and impulsive 
spirit, a thorough disdain of conventionalism, an aspiration 
toward things noble, an occasional conceit that bespeaks the 
faculty; yet, for all this, the want of labour, or 
else the absence of a musical ear, is apparent on every page. 
Somewhat free and easy in the matter of rhyme, Mr. Savage 
js painfully neglectful of the charms that lie in rhythm and 
modulation. It must therefore be his matter, rather than his 
style, that has given him popularity; for he is one of the com- 
paratively few Irishmen in this country, who have espoused 
with enthusiasm the cause of the North in the civil war that 
now rages. His leading lyrics indeed are more or less war- 
songs; and several of them are—in conception—extremely 
spirited or touching. “The Muster of the North,” composed 
and printed in 1861, rings with electric force, so that criticism 
declines to take note of its metrical faults. It isa fine and 
stirring piece, however its vivid pictures seem now to be but 
caricatures, so completely has the war-fever of those early 
days subsided into partizan-ship and brokerage and pelf. 
There is much rude vigour also in “ Shane’s Head,” the scene 
of which is laid, at midnight, before Dublin Castle, where a 
vassal of Shane O’Neill’s discovers his Chief's head upon a 
pole, and breaks out with invocation and imprecation. The 
first stanza runs thus, and may be termed a very pretty and 
Christian-tike specimen of anathematizing. 
God’s wrath upon the Saxon! my they never know the pride, 
of dying on the battle-field, their broken spears beside ; 
When v 7 the gory shroud of every fallen brave, 
Or death no of conquered clans can whisper to his grave. 
May every light from Cross of Christ, that saves the heart of man, 


Be hid in clouds of blood before it reach the Saxon clan ; 
For sure, O God!—and you know all, whose thought for all 
8 


ufficed,— 
To expiate these Saxon sins, they’d want another Christ. 


As a representative of the Saxon, wecan stand all this; in 
fact, it rather amuses us to hear the Celt vituperate a piece, as 
Artemus Ward would say. But, lest the reader should sup- 
pose that Mr. Savage deals only with blood and thunder, we 
here cite his “ Faces in the Fire,” which is apart altogether 
from war promptings, and exhibits moreover both the defects 
and the excellences that we have noted as his distinguishing 
marks : 

I - gazing all the night-time, 


faces in the 
Whilst the roaring rain-storm dashes 
On the sha dow-sashes, 


And the wakeful aerial ocean 
Wracks the forest that it wrestles ; 
And the sea, wi 


Send the people, wildly splurging, 
In the Fores, il they pa 4 : 


And I think how like the life-flame 

Are these red shapes I admire :— 
First, they’re merely indicated, 
Then, like childhood, grow elated 
With the fresh heat that imbues them, 
Then like youth hot flames infuse them, 
Then, like men, a steady burnin 
Glows a-through them, till the Sining 
Point of being makes gray gashes, 
And they crumble a> eoies 

Like mere faces in the fire. 








Messrs. Crosby and Nichols have published Papers for 
Thoughtful Girls ; Dick Rodney, or the Adventures of an Eton 
Boy ; and The Sisters Abroad. The first of these, written by 
Sarah Tytler and nicely illustrated by Millais, is a work of 
remarkable excellence. It consists of fifteen chapters, relat- 
ing to important themes, each of which is first treated in a 
didactic vein, and then illustrated by @ brief story. Good 
thought is thus made very entertaining. ‘The subjects, thus 
happily commended to thoughtful girls—and we hope such 
girls are numerous—are Youth, Intellect, Beauty, Favour, Am- 
bition, Pleasure, Friendship, Love, Godliness, Kindliness, 
Fashion, the Life of Pride and Levity, the Life of Sense ard 
Heaviness, the Life of Sarcasm and Bitterness, and, lastly, 
Consolations. All are discussed with common sense, with 
vigour of thought, and grace of style. The illustrated stories 
are appropriate, and they indicate rare skill in analyzing emo- 
tion and delineating character. A delightful atmosphere of 
refinement pervades the work, and a beautiful religious spirit 
enhances its many charms. No girl, who reads it with com- 
prehension, can read it without profit. 

The second of these books, Dick Rodney, is the work of a 
well-known novelist, Mr. James Grant. 
interesting jtale of adventure by sea—such as boys love td 
read, and such, we think, as they can read without harm. It 
is full of incident, and is written im a smooth and simplestyle,, 
Though its literary merits are not signal, it is a praiseworthy 
volume. ° 

The Sisters Abroad is a suitable book for very young chil- 
dren. Its author is Barbara H. Channing, who has herein 
strung together her recollections of the commonplaces of a 
voyage up the Mediterranean, including visits to various Italian 
cities. This volume, and the one previously mentioned, are 
poorly illustrated. We can but regret that publishers should 
be so unwise, as to think that anything in the way of pictures 
is good enough for childhood. 


Messrs. Crosby and Nichols, have also reprinted, from the 
London edition, Poems in the Dorset Dialect, by William 
Barnes, The author, we believe, is an English clergyman ; 





geen 


tempted to read it by the following specimen morsel of its 
pathos and music : 


rank apart, by virtue of their peculiar] 
fined quality, no less than their perfection of drawing. These 


It is a romantic, 


*. . 


THE -ALBION. 










































































dialect, in which—from choi¢e—his verse is written, is not 
very difficult to understand, though one may fail to appreciate 
its especial melody. Once understood, his poems reveal 
pathos, thought, sentiment, and graces of fancy and descrip- 
tion, not usually met with in current literature. . The subjects 
treated are, like those of Robert Burns, drawn from the expe- 
rience of every day. Domestic life, its joys and cares, the 
mutual love of parents and children, the associations of home, 
the familiar beauties of earth and sea and sky—these are 
the motives of Mr. Barnes’ inspiration, and these he expresses 
in a simple, sweet versification, scarcely marred by the eccen- 
tricities of the dialect. We strongly commend the volume to 
all lovers of poetry, who, perhaps, may be more strongly 


THE MOTHERLESS CHILD. 


The sun wer zet back t’ other night, 
But in the zetten pleace— 
The clouds, a-redden’d by his light, 
Still glow’d avore my feace. 
An’ I’ve a-lost my Meary’s smile 
I thought; but still I have her chile, 
Zoo lik’ her, that my eyes can treace 
The mother’s in her daeter’s feace. 
O little feace so near to me, 
An’ lik thy mother’s gone ; why need I zae, 
Sweet night cloud, wi’ the glow o’ my lost dae, 
Thy looks be always dear to me. 


The sun wer zet another night; 
But by the moon on high 
He still did zend us back his light 
Below a cwolder sky. 
My Meary’s in a better land 
I thought, but still her chile’s at hand, 
An’ in her chile she’ll zend me on 
Her love, though she herself’s a-gone. 
O little chile so near to me, 
An lik thy mother gone; why need I zae, 
Sweet moon, the messenger vrom my lost dae, 
Thy looks be always dear to me. 





The second volume of that queer compilation, Count 
Gurowski’s Diary, has been issued by Mr. Carleton. It covers 
the period from November 1862 to October 1863, but is less 
piquant than its predecessor. There was something in the 
vitriol flavour, that was piquant, when new ; but 300 pages of 
denunciation against Messrs. Lincoln, Seward, Halleck, and 
McClellan, are extremely wearisome, when varied by fewer 
digressions. The amiable writer was more discursive, and 
therefore more amusing, at the start. It remains to be seen 
whether the masses of the people, whom he grossly and un- 
ceasing!ly flatters, will thank him for showering pitiless con- 
tempt upon their most prominent leaders, civil and military. 


Hine Arts. 


A PHOTOGRAPH OF THACKERAY. 


There are three draughtsmen whose portraits in chalk take 
intellectual and re- 





are Mr. G. H. Watts, Mr. George Richmond, and Mr. Samuel 
Lawrence. That of these three artists Mr. Richmond alone 
should have obtained the honours of the Academy 1s one of 
many indications how little the distribution of those honours 
is guided by the true distinction of the artist, as estimated by 
the finest tastes. 

Each of these draughtsmen has his distinctive merits. Mr. 
Richmond stands pre-eminent for the delicacy, amenity, and 
refinement of his work. But in aiming at these qualities he 
often misses the strength of strongly-marked heads, and gene- 
rally satisfies us least in the portraits of men whose leading 
character is power. 

Mr. Watts gives evidence of a rarer imaginative quality. 
While working under the influence of the most refined sensi- 
bility to beauty, he is as much at home in expressing pt ta 
whether of i ination (as in his head of Tennyson), of scien- 
tific insight (as in his portrait of Herschel), of practical vigour 
and adventurous energy (as in his likenesses of Rawlinson 
and Layard), of command (as in his Sir John Lawrence), or 
statesmanship (as in his Gladstone and Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe). If Richmond is the man to draw our foremost lawyers, 
divines, politicians, or social celebrities, we should go to Watts 
for the greater lights of our system—our poets, our statesmen, 
as distinguished from our politicians—in a word, for the wor- 
thies whose words and works will stamp and mould their 
time for posterity. 

Samuel Lawrence is less known to the public than either of 
the contemporaries with whom we are now classing him. 
Even their fame is esoteric, rather than exoteric; the propert 
of certain sets end circles rather than of the public. That of 
Richmond is wider than that of Watts, but that of Lawrence 
is more limited still. This is due partly to his recent absence 
of some years in the United States, partly to his voluntary se- 
clusion in the study of the methods of the old masters, particu- 
larly the Venetians. But real lovers of art are aware of pow- 
ers in this painter, however unshowy and little calculated to 
win , popularity, which fully justify us in assigning him a 
place by the side of men like Watts and Richmond. In co- 
lour he has not yet quite succeeded in what he aims at; but 
as a draughtsman, and working in black and white, he is one 
of the largest and most dignified, as well as most vigorous and 
truthful  pesres designers that this country haseverhad. All 
good ju ‘gee who know his life-size chalk portraits will, we 
are satisfied, indorse this opinion. 

Mr. Lawrence drew the last portrait for which Thackeray 
sat toa painter. It has been photographed by Mr. Ayling 
(493 New Oxford street), and the photograph is now before 
us. It requires .o small merit in a drawing, or photogra 
from one, to hold its own against the direct work of the sun. 
Whatever may be the demerits of Phoebus Apollo as a painter, 
he has qualities which make him a tremendously formidable 
rival to the limver, who has to trust the unaided powers of 
pee or port-crayon. But it only needs comparison of Mr. 

wrence’s photogrened drawing with any of the heads pho- 
tographed from Thackeray himself to feel that good work of 
the ae ae one hand—even when it is — the _— 
script a living pererene tes ink ane ing whi 
cannot be £ out of e a operation of : and 
camera. No one who knew and loved Thackeray could hesi- 





apd, judging from his manifest familiarity with the life and 
the language cf Dorsetahir, 


we should think him a native of/ tate a moment between the facglmile of Lawrence’s drawing 





. is trul The | and the 
that county. His book indicates that he y a poet. The one ining ee ae 
Pan bes gre 
the pritellen windows, 


office on that dear old Chief 
catch him; on me at thy leisure.” 


81 


ever taken from the noble head of 
Mr. Lawrence made two'portraits of 
taken many years ago, for Lady Ash- 
and may now be seen in many of 

represents his haughtier or more 
expression, with the head held high, as Thackeray’s 


ane 4 - ‘ nn 





head was wont to be held when he denounced meanness, 
fired up at wrong, or warmed into praise of goodness or great- 


ness. 

The second portrait is the one just photographed, and is 
the property of Chief Baron d Tr 

appreciated 

for this portrait was very 

Mr. Lawrence at an evening 


Pollock. Thackeray knew and 
painter. His way of giving the commission 
characteristic of the man. Meeting 

towards the end of the 

d to him, “The Chief Baron 
er day, and we laid‘our heads to- 


the 


geth make a little plan ft inter-friend of to 
gink a lor a painter-friend of ours 


of our heads off; so, Mr. Painter, execute thine 

Baron, whenever thou canst 
Thackeray’s portrait was 
drawn at his new house in Kensington Palace-gardens. The 
painter made two drawings ofthe Chief Baron. Thackeray, 
when called on to choose between them, complained, “ You 
make me feel like the ass between the bundles of hay, but Pll 
take this one”—a sideface, which hung in his dining-room at 
Kensington to the time of his death. 

In this portrait of 1862 Thackeray is represented in an atti- 
tude which all who knew him will recognize as characteristic 
and familiar,—reading, with the page held almost perpendi- 
cular, asd near the face. There is the power of the nobly- 
arched brow, the softness, yet keenness, of the candid eyes, 
and tbe sensibility and sweetness of the delicately-curved and 
finely-cut mouth, which in his face so perfectly redeemed the 
effect of the nose, early flattened by the fist of a schoolfellow 
at the Charterhuuse. It is such a likeness of Thackeray as bis 
friends will like'to have, and would wish strangers to identify 
him with. It presents him in the serenity and sweetness of 
his happier moments, and it is as he looked in such moments 
that those who most lament his premature death must often: 
est call him up to remembrance. 

For such a likeness we have every reason to be grateful to 
Mr. Lawrence, and to the photographer’s art, which multi- 
- sa of such a drawing so cheaply.— London Times, 

‘am. 22, 


————_—_<——_—__—_ 
ORIGINALS OF “ HAMLET”? 
A London firm has just put out a two-volume work, under 


the title “ Court and Society ; from Elizabeth to Anne.” It is 
edited by the Duke of Manchester,—being got up mainly from 
family papers, preserved at Kimbolton, the family seat. In 
reviewing it, the Atheneum thus alludes to the interesting point 
hinted in our heading. 


The love affairs of Queen Elizabeth—her many offers of 
marriage, her coquetries and reserves—her friends, her 
minions and favourites—are described in many light and plea- 
sant chapters. The letter-book of Sir Francis Walsingham is 
among the papers at Kimbolton, and though a great portion 
of this MS. has been printed, the particulars are almost en- 
tirely unknown to general readers. These details of Eliza- 
beth’s behaviour to her many suitors are in the last degree 
curious and amusing. Then we come tothe story of her home 
favourites; of Leicester and Essex; their dad lives and un- 
romantic ends. Some of Essex’s letters to his sister, Lady 
Rich, the originals of which are at Kimbolton, are given by 
the Duke, together with some speculations on a query, not 
hitherto raised, we think, by the Shakspeare commentators, 
as to whether Essex sat to the poet for the model, more orless 
truly followed, of Hamlet. That some strong “coincidences” 
connect Elizabeth’s favourite and the Danish prince, is appar- 
ent at a glance. This letter, from Essex to Lady Rich, it is 
suggested, is such as Hamlet might have written to a sister— 
had he been blessed with that “ sweet trouble :”— 


“ The Earl of Hssex to Lady Rich. 

“ Dear Sister,—Because I will not be in your debt for sending 
you a footman, I have directed the bearer to you, to bring me 
word how you do. I am melancholy, merry, sometimes happy, 
and often discontented. The Court is of as many humours as the 
rainbow hath colours. The time wherein we live is more incon- 
stant than women’s thoughts, more miserable than old age itself, 
and breedeth both people and occasions like itseif, that is violent, 
desperate, and fantastical. Myself, for wondering at other men’s 
strange adventures, have not leisure to follow the ways of mine 
own heart, but by still wontring not to be proud of any good that 
can come, because it is but the favour of chance; nor do (I) throw 
down my mind a whit for any ill that shall happen, because I see 
that all fortunes are gocd or evil, as they are esteemed. The 
preacher is ready to begin, and therefore I shall end this discourse, 
though upon another text. Your brother that dearly — you, 

RSEX.” 

Then comes the query—Is there not in this letter from Es- 
sex to his sister an echo, as it were, of some unknown words 
of Hamlet? ‘Is there not heard in this reverie, this humor- 
ous melancholy, this discontent with mankind, this disposition 
to seek for rest in unbelief, something which suggests the weak 
and fantastical side of Hamlet’s mind?” Then arises the more 
general question of Shakspeare’s meaning. Has the point 


perty | been mooted, whether Shakspeare, who is known to have been 


acquainted—freshly acquainted—with Southampton at the 
time when ‘ Hamlet’ was first planned and produced, may 
have conceived his character of Hamlet from Essex and that 
of Horatio from Southampton? Theindications which would 
point to such a conclusion are not few. The common people 
regarded Essex as a prince, descended through his father from 

ward the Third, and through liis mother the immediate kins- 
man of Elizabeth ; and some persons, like Sir John Hayward, 
imagined that his title to the throne was better than the 
Queen’s. In person, for he had his father’s beauty, he was all 
that Shakspeare has described in the Prince of Denmark—the 
glass of fashion and the mould of form; the observed of all 
observers. Then, again, in his family relations, as in his per- 
sonal position and appearance, he resembled very closely the 
ideal prince. His mother had been tempted from her duty 
while her gracious and noble husband wasalive. That hana- 
some and generous husband was supposed -to have been poi- 
soned by the guilty pair who had done him such cruel wrong. 


ph | After the father’s murder, the seducer had married the con- 


senting mother. That father had not perished in his prime 
without feeling and expressing some doubt that foul piay had 
been used him ; he had sent from his deathbed his 
forgiveness to the guilty woman who had sacrificed his honour, 
an haps taken away his life. All these particulars in the 
real lite of Essex, and in the imaginary life of Hamlet are 
pointed out. There certainly is an exceeding singularity of 
on in the facts of the case and the incidents of the play. 

relation of Claudius to Hamlet is very much the same as 
that of Leicester to Essex. Under the A peo of fatherly 
friendship, Leicester was suspicious of his nephew's motives 
and jealous of his actions; he kept ths young man much in 
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more secret 
tions with w! none but wo! a and lovers are delighted. 
To hope for that which I per oat mer vain a de- 
light in that which I have is a Hooeiying. pleasure; to wish the re- 
turn of that which is gone from me is womanish inconstancy. 
Those things which fly me, I will not lose labour to follow. Those 
that meet me I esteem as they are wo! and leave when 
they are nought worth. I will neither brag of my good hap nor 
complain of my ill; for yt Se joys more sweet, and Iam 
then most unhappy when another knows that I am unhappy. 
do not envy, because I will do no man that honour to k he 
hath that which I want; nor yet am [ not contented because I 
that I have not. Love I confess to be a blind 
God. * #* * bition, fit for hearts that already confess them- 
selves to be base. Envy is the humour of him will be glad of 
the reversion of another man’s fortune ; and revenge the )emedy 
of such fools as in injuries know not how to keep themselves 
reband. Jealous I am not, for I will be glad to lose that which 
Iam not sure to keep. Itfto be of this be to be fantastical, 
then join me with the three that I first reckoned, but if they be 
and handsome, with the first. And so I take my leave, 
being not able to write more for pain. Your brother that loves 
you y,—R. Essex.” 

The query whether this is not Hamlet’s “ vein” is at least 
worth putting. If it be answered in the affirmative, a new 
mine of speculation—perhaps a discovery—will have been 
opened for the commentators. . 


ee ad 
THE QUEBEC RINK. 
(From the Quebec Chronicle.) 


Citizen or Soldier, Levite or Ley Sern had you the good 
fortune to be present at the Quebec Skating Rink on Monday 
last? It was a gala night—and a night to be remembered— 
men were obliged to be t pes of courtesy, and maids could not 
help being expressions of happiness, and no wonder, for be- 
hold a hall of vast proportions, with lamps innumerable, 
shedding golden light ona floor of crystal ; a hall whose walls 
are clad with “ meteor flags,” in the folds of which the night 
air nestled kindly, and for a moment hesitated to meet the 
light, or mingle with the music, or circulate in crisp freshness 
throughout that fairy scene. 

May the gods be good to us,and keep-us sensible, for the 
city is not Bagdad, neither is the temperature that of “Araby 
the Blest’”—on the contrary, the place is Quebec, and the ther- 
mometer the usual.number of degrees below zero. 

The door was opened by the “ Guardian of the Rink,” who 
received us and our cards with his usual courtesy. His intel- 
ligent thumb was politely employed as an index, and guided 
by its expressive angle we found ourselves at liberty to select 


o ats. 

At present the men have the “ floor,” if it be nota misno- 
mer thus to speak of ice, and they employ themselvesas crick- 
eters do before a match, in idle evolutions, just by way of es- 
tablishing a good understanding between themselves and their 
skates. It is, however, clear that they are gentlemen in wait- 
ing for something that is worth waiting for. For why, in that 
realm of witchery, do they beat one particular covert, aad 

always direct their way to one particular crept? Are they 
dreaming of fairies? See they visions of sylphs? Perhaps 
both, for heigh, presto! see! like a covey of birds or a colony 
of fishes, an army of beauty shoots across the scene, and in a 
delirium of delight acknowledges with grace most gra- 
cious the challenge of martial music. Epic action mingles 
with the strain, and in the try of eloquent motion, de- 
scribes the most eloquent of all dances, the slow waltz. 

Who is she, the maiden with the white plume? In the ab- 
sence of a certain “ young lady of Sherbrooke,” that stainless 
feather may smile at competition and defy rivalry. It should, 
like its prototype in the helmet of Henry of Navarre, be the 
rallying point and the example of all who would blend silent 
grace with bewitching motion. 

Jemini! look at these pretty boots, four of them fresh from 
the corn fields, glowing with maze, brushed with sunshine! 
I wonder what part those boots took in snaring the pheasants 
whose glowing wings adorn those twin-like hats, and vainly 
gompete with the greater loveliness near which it is their hap- 
piness to lodge. We might moralize on the fate of a brace of 
pheasants,’and meekly wonder why one should be stewed 
at an alderman’s feast, and the other shrined on a maiden’s 
brow. Certainly the pheasant on “yf on the pretty pork-pie 
hats ought to be the prouder fellow of the two. 

Look ney at the blue-jacket yonder, skirmishing nervous- 
ly round the outer edge of the rink. She is doubtless a neo- 

hyte who is displaying her skill for the first time in public. 

Bee with what persistent timidity she bites her underlip—a 
pretty lip, too! One might be sorry for the lip were it pos- 
oe to suspect such bright, pearly veeth of being cruel or do- 
wrong. 
y wil not little women be content with their lot? Men 
naturally doat on little pets, and feel that they will not 
doat on themselves. Look at the multitude of pretty little 
skaters and inform yourself if you are able why they should 
be all infieted with the like ambition to look big. Why should 
they seek to make up in latitude what they fancy themselves 
to lack in longitude ; s disturb the true proportion, and 
miss the advantage of being beautiful in the effort to appear 
sublime? Soul of anguish behold them, and be 
ight. Look at the exquisite “ 
plished skaters, and mourn that lithe e ns of high 
art should be y marred by the app of modern 
fashion, The bands of steel w ladies now enclose them- 
* selves may have their uses where robes are long, or where 
trains are used; but it must be borne in mind that in the Ska- 
Rinkgwo such license is allowed. Dresses must be short, 
none know better than the wearers that when such is the 
dress, in the interests of and beauty, should be 
terms with the figure, thus give eloquent aid in 
formation one — curves ey circles 
which are alike difficulty of elegant skating. 
» Agaip, why should “ Bombazine,” or, indged, any 
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angry at the 
rations” of those accom- 


~ 





a of Taste be appointed, le 

among its members the Gold-coloured Boots. 
I intended to say about “the Lancers,” and es- 
the lady-skater that 


son and fact, I shall pay a passing compliment to you, courteous 
reader, by vaferriog 3 you to the posts corner th 
for a solution of the riddle— How is the third figure of the 
Lancers performed upon skates ?” 

Bless our Gracious Queen, Her Royal Excellencies are a 
proverb, her sensible ones a presence! Behold those radiant 


I |“ petticoats,” woven with woel, glowing with warmth; ad- 


mire those stout, strong Balm boots, made expressly to 
disquiet the doctors and disappoint the undertaker. Aht 
young women, be as sensible as your Sovereign and walk in 
such boots all the days of your lives. Glimpse, too, those 
“ touch-me-not” stockings, et noir—bl like 
niums, glowing like peonies. Those tiny feet should be 
py in the genial warmth which such envelopes confer, and, 
utterances attuned to music, express thanks to the authoress 
"The graceful accomplishment oF ekating is noW grafted 

e accomplishment ing is now on 
our social life, aad, in “Mr, Turveydrop’s” system, would 
take its place in the catalogue of “ Manners and Deportment.” 
Let it be cultivated as an art as well as practised as an exer- 
cise. Let it be associated with fresh air and free ventilation, 
and then the skaters of Quebec will enjoy, personally, what 
their rink does historically, the foremost place in the ranks of 
those who recognize in graceful motion qualities akin to elo- 
quence and poetry ; qualities that will inspire sentiments het- 
ter than admiration, and opinions more valuable than the 
wayside jottings of ERasmvs OLDSTYLE. 

uebec, Jan. 26th, 1864. 
—_——__.>———__—_——— 


A TOUCHING LETTER. 


We translate from L’ Heo @’ Italia the letter subjoined, written 
to his wife, immediately before his death, by Colonel Stanislao 
Bechi, a Florentine in the Polish National army. He was 
taken prisoner by the Russians in one of the many engage- 
ments, and shot. His wife, or widow rather, is an Italian : 
“My Poor Grvu.ietta, 

“ When you receive this letter your unhappy Lao will have 
ceased to live, for he wi!l have been shot by the Russians. 
bless you, ie with my beloved children. Death inspires 
me with no fear; I weep only that I die.in a foreign land, far 
from those I love, and unable to embrace them for the last 
time. 

“You are now a widow; but I would counsel you not to 
marry again, unless + ens should consider it necessary for the 
interests of our children soto do. And my little ones now are 
orphans, and by my fault! May God have mercy on mysoul! 
I re my enemies with all my heart. 

“ My Giulietta, my Guido, my dear Elisa, I shall never see 
you again! Adieu! adieu! Embrace for me Fanny, Mam- 
ma, Arthur, Massimo, and Fanny’s children. Bid farewell to 
your father and all my friends. 

“T die for having stood firm at A post, when all, or nearly 
all, the other leaders had fled to foreign countries. I have 

ven my blood for Poland; may Poland not abandon my 

amily in its misery! 
pr: send you a lock of my hair, damp with the sweat of 
th. 

“T hope you will receive my watch, my ring, and the locket 
with your hair. I bequeath these as an inheritance to my dear 
Guido, together with my decorations. 

“I have no more than three hours to live. Courage, my 
beloved Giulietta, we shall meet again in Heaven! Pray for 
my soul! My last thoughts are upon God, and upon you 
whom I bless. May the blessing of one at the point of death 
bring you happiness ! 

“ Farewell, farewell! A thousand last and tender kisses to 
you, my Giulietta, to my little ones, and to all my other rela- 
tions. 

“ Wloclaweck, 16 December, 1868, 

“ At a quarter before seven in the morning. 
“Thy husband on the verge of 7. 
“a EC 


HI.” 


In the fine compositions of fine writers we remember no- 
thing more exquisitely simple and pathetic. Yet the ruffians, 
who relentlessly hunt to death thousands of such men as this 
Colonel Bechi, find their glib-tongued apologists among pub- 
lic lecturers in this America ! 

——_———_——————— 


A MODERN WILD HIGHLANDER. 


The Edinburgh Scotsman writes thus of the lately deceased 
Duke of Athole. 

“Some men have character, more or less, others have none; 
and some few are characters; it is of their essence and what 


he was a character, inscribed and graven by the cunning, in- 
imitable, and un ting hand of nature, as he 2 and as 
unmistakable as his own Ben-y-Gloe. He was a living, a stre- 
nuous protest, in permanent kilt, against the civilisation, the 
taming, the softening of mankind. He was essentially wild. 
His virtues were those of human nature in the rough and un- 
reclaimed, open and unsubdued as the Moor of Rannoch. He 
was & true autocthon, a terri son of the soil—as rich in 
local colour, as rough in the legs, and as hot at the heart, as 
prompt, and hardy, and heathery, as a gorcock. , en- 
durance, stanchness, fidelity, and warmth of heart, simp city, 
and downrightness were his staples; and, with these as his 
capital, he attained to wo power in his own region and 
among his own people. The secret of this was his truth and 
his pluck—his kindliness and his constancy. Other noblemen 
put on the kilt at the season, andjdo their best to embrown 
their smooth knees for six weeks, and then return to trousers 





gera-|—all mighty men of valour—after whom at the 


they are made of. Such was the late Duke of Athol;|‘ 


1 stone through the plate-glass win 
and Tablecut, mentee. destroying property to the amount of 
£15, and steal 

ha been clearly peoved, Dr. Cranky Cracker, the eminent 
mad-doctor, was cal 

ing under hallucination. His third cousin had gone out to 
the gold diggings and failed, and this misfortune had given 
such a sh \ 

dislike of shops where gold was exhibited —The Magistrate 
said that the prisoner must of course be di 


Exhibition of the Royal A 
cut to pieces Mr. Millais’ noble picture of “ Aaron and Hur 
holding up the hands of Moses.” Being asked what he had 
to say, the prizoner made faces at the rate.—Medical 
evidence was adduced to show that the prisoner, about 


February 13 


the brackens ; an 
mone of his men or friente i 











great hunter, and an organiser and 
great breeder. He lived at 

ew all his farmers and al] 
t on the Badenoch heights 

and smoked with them the 
pipe. But he also was, as we have said, a thorough 
breeder, especially of Ayrshire cattle. It was quite touching 
to see this fierce, restless, intense Lor Heng + ok acer, tracun- 
dus—doating upon and doin eo r his meek-eyed, 
fine-limbed, sweet-breathed kine. was the same with other 
stock, though the Ayrshires were his pets to the end. 

“Then he revived and kept up the games of the eountry— 
the throwing the hammer, and or | the mighty caber; the 
wild, almost naked, hill race ; the Ghillie-Callum, and thestudy 
of the eldritch melancholy pipes, to which, we think, distance 
adds not a little enchantment ; all the natural fruits of human 
industry—the dyes, the webs, the hose—of the district. Then 
the Duke was a great organiser of men—he was martial to 
the core; had his bodyguard dressed and drilled to perfection 
incess’s 
marriage the lively and minute Cockneys gazed in awful 
wonder. And of ail the men about him he was as much the 
friend as the master; and this is saying much, as those wio 
knew his peremptory nature can well confirm. This power 
over men—not rom, mere birth, though he knew he was “to 
the manner born”—not by high intellect, or what is called 
knowledge; for, though he had a stout and keen sense, it was 
not high or cultured—not because he was rich, which he never 
Wwas—but simply because he was immediate, honest, and alive, 
up to anything, and always with them—this power gave’ him 
@ hold over all about him, which, had it not been something 
deeper and better, would have been almost ludicrous. His 
Athole guard (many of whom, with Struan at their head, were 
his pees in birth) would have died for him, not in word, but 
in deed; and a young capable shepherd, who might have 
pushed his fortune anywhere and to any length, was more 
than rewarded for living a solitary deer-keeper at the far end 
of Glen Tilt, or up some to us nameless wild—where for 
months he saw no living thing but his dog and the deer, the 
eagles and the hill fox, the raven and the curlew—by his £18 
a year, his £3 for milk, his six bolls and a half of oatmeal, with 
his annual coat of grey tweed, his kilt, and his hose, so that 
he had the chance of a kind word or nod from the Duke, or, 
more blessed still, a friendly pipe with him in his hut, with a 
confidential chat on the interests of the ‘ Forest.’ 

“ Everyone knows the interest our Queen had in him—in 
his Duchess and in Blair—where she first saw and loved the 


i 
f 
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1 | Highlands, when she and-her husband were in their first 


— joys, and where she went when her friend, and her 
end’s husband, and her husband’s friend lay dying oy inches 
of that terrible malady against which he bore himself so pa- 
tiently, we may now say so sweetly—submitting that fierce, 
restless spirit to the Awful Will, setting his house in order, 
seeing and comforting his friends, remembering his people, 
not even forgetting his A ires—waiting steadfastly and 
like a man for the end. e all know that meeting of the 
kuick, honest, chivalrous, devoted chieftain with his sorrow- 
laden but ee eae mutual regards, their 
brief, measured words from the heart. The dying man rising 
from his final room and accompanying his royal Mistress to 
the train—kissing her hand, and bidding her, not without dig- 
nity, farewell; and when his amazed and loving people stood 
silent and awed, almost scared, by something greater than 
— , when he with his dying lips soled the parting 
cheer.’ 
The North British Mail thus discourses on the Duke’s con- 
nection with Free Masonry. “Twice did his attachment to 
the craft and jealousy for their honour and interest bring 
him into disagreeable collision with royalty itself. First, 
when in 1851, 0n Prince Albert’s being invited to lay the 
foundation stone of the Fine Arts Gallery, erected on the 
Mound ; and — in 1862, when his Royal Highness offi- 
ciated in a similar capacity at the commencement of the new 
Edinburgh Post-office and Industrial Museum. Having on 
the first occasion exhausted all his nal influence in 
vainly endeavouring to persuade the Prince Consort to join 
the Order, which, had the Prince done, would have been fol- 
lowed — temporary investiture with the grand gavel, the 
Grand Master declined to countenance the proceedings, 
bre ol a ey Nm rendered less mpomns jor had 
grand lodge wit gorgeous paraphernalia and train 

of daughter lodges joined in the ceremony. Again, acting on 
the conviction that the part Prince Albert took in the affair 
of the new post-office was a fresh encroachment upon the 
province of the Grand Master Mason of Scotland, the duke 
tendered to his Royal Highness a protest against his further 
interference with the duties of the grand master, whose right 
it was, confirmed by ancient royal ordinance, to lay the foun- 
dation stones of all public buildings within the Scottish realm. 
This act excited the warmest admiration of the Scottish 


brotherhood, who recognised in it their grand master’s de- 
termination to uphold.the dignity and defend the rights and 
privileges of tbe time-honoured institution.” 


WHAT IT IS COMING TO’ 
(An extract from the Police Reports of 1865.) 


William Smasher was yesterdey ——- is dashing a 
ow of Messrs. 


ng a handful of rings, value £150.—The case 


ed,and said that the prisoner was suffer- 


to his mind that he had conceived an insane 


with having gone ‘to the 


Octavius Shanny was ch 
ales, and having stabbed and 





end to town. He lived in his kilt all the year long, and often 


eighteen ‘years before, had bought a coat of Moses and Son, with 
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peo fi ary $ do it again if 

away, poor ; but don’ you can : 

pe risoner took another sight of gratitude, and retired. in length, beginning at 

“ihe prisoner (ook, another we y 
t 


Behind this lies the great ‘ Dannewerk’ itself, which consists 





who was in bed, cried, and disturbed a friendly little supper 
jn the kitchen. The prisoner pleaded guilty, but said she | to 20 feet broad. 


The whole of these earthworks are immedi- 
’t abear children, they were su little 


t 





B 
to form the nec L, with ing labour in a city where to be 
they are so arranged as ce a pm a | creating: a city 


or glory; Vespasian 

times amel-Dannewerk.’ It is about two English | ple or the grandeur of the ca 
es a earthworks being from four feet to five feet|an enormous temple for a : 
high neg Se broad, and beset with a ditch, the| deity; but the Baths of Titus and the Flavian amphitheatre 
depth of which from six to ten feet. Beyond this is the | ministered 


paar age ohio 14 miles long. In some parts it is|the K, 


- / eee 





in commerce or 
was deemed un’ ofa freeman? Our 
on derives some colour'from the:fact, observed by M. de 
hampaguy, that whereas Nero built for his own convenience 
and Titus built for the benefit of the peo- 
. The Golden House was 
as bestial as any Egyptian 


tothe comfort and the pleasures of the citizens ; 


m 

great bay formed by the river Schley, which isso wide that no | while the.column of Titus was an ornament to Rome. The 
pass it. Stretching immedi-| city, with, the everlasting din of workmen, and the pulling 

ately in front of this is the ‘K ; which is upwards of | down and putting up of masonry, must have been one of the 

a e end of Selker Lake; it is | most noisy and dusty places on earth.—Sat. Review, on “ Les 

servant, wee leeget wane ow from 10 feet to 12 feet broad, and from 4 feet to 6 feet high. | Antonins. 





TRacTION-ENGInEs.—The ‘Builder notices the presence in 
ensington Museum of Patents of the famous Wylam 


high, and the ramparts are from 16 feet | Cojliery - eagine, “ Puffing Billy,” one of the first locomotives 
ately in connection: f one side of the peninsula ite the ever mi ppended to this relic is an ancient written 


ovetches, always wanting something or other. A medical man | other, with the river Treene, which falls into the Northern | >i2i08 of ® barrister of bygone times, that locomotive engines 


that the prisoner’s ymind had been ware in her youth, 
wu mothers taking away from her a doll which she had 
stolen, and returning it to the shop, and from that time she 
pad always hated babies and children. The said 
ai oes sAoagh; dloshaayed thetuianaer, ant hoped Mer mi 
nt enough, e er, and ho m 

tress would take her back into service. 

George Flashington, a clerk in a bank, was with 
Phen! actoarg defalcations amounted to about £1,500. 














great bulwark of Schleswig at a moment’s notice. ‘ But, said 
the Saxon soldiers to the writer,‘ what are the uses.of the 
sluice-gates in this time of frost?’ On talking with the Danish 
ehgineers, however, they told us they had flooded the coun- 
try a fortnight before with the thinnest pellicle of ice, and let 
the water out immediately afterwards, so that any troops at- 
jaar cm to cross the country would be mowed down by the 
There was no defence to the case, but Dr. Sneaker Weasel, a ery like corn. Indeed, from what I heard during my 
oner of two years’ standing, unhesitatingly declared | stay in Schleswig, there is not the least doubt that40,000 men 

that the prisoner was not responsible for his actions. The at-| could hold the Dannewerk against 100,000 opposing troops ; 
torney for the prosecution asked whether Dr. Weasel had re-|and from what I saw myself ot the fortifications, and heard 
caved or expected a douceur for giving ‘such evidence. The|from the engineers as to the means of flooding the country, 
te, with some warmth, d the witness not to an- | cither with a thin sheet of ice or slough of water, I am con- 

swer, and said that the attorney himself would probably not | vinced that it would require as strong an army as united Ger- 


have attended unless he expected to be paid. Dr. Weasel | many could bly muster to wrestle Schleswig from Den- 
said that the prisoner had lost heavily by the breaking down marke” meeeiely g 


of Birch Broom in the Derby, and that the witness knew this, 
having been at the races with him. Coming home, the priso- 
ner said it was enough to drive a fellow wild. The M 
trate said that the evidence was perfectly conclusive, and dis- 
charged the prisoner. / 

Louisa Matilda Fitzmountcharlington, a young lady of good 
connections, was charged with stealing a diamond: brooch 
from the toilette table of another lady who was staying at the 
same hotel. A chambermaid d to having seen the pri- 
soner enter the. room stealthily, secrete the article, and glide 
out. It was discovered’ in her trunk, which was carefally 
locked, and had to be forced open, the prisoner refusing to give 
up the key. Two eminent physicians attended, and certified 
that they had talked to her, and had no doubt of her being ir- 





THe EXPLOSION IN THE MersEY.—Mention of this disaster, 
which occurred on the 16th ult., was crowded out of our last 
week’s columns ; but it is thus detailed in a paper of the 23rd. 

On eg s, Messe the barque Lotty Sleigh, Capt. Webber, 
belonging to Messrs. Hatton and Cookson, left the King’s 
dock, and proceeded to her anchorage in the Mersey, opposite 
the Monks’ ferry. The vessel had 940 quarter casks of powder 
on board, in all about eleven and a half tons, which was stowed 
away in the after hold of the vessel, immediately beneath the 
captain’s state-room. Shortly after six o’clock yesterday week 
the steward went into the cabin, and was in the act of filling a 
lamp from a can of petroleum oil when, by some means at 


responsible. She had no idea as to the constitution of Swit- 
zerland, believed that diamonds were discovered in a polished 
state, had never heard of an Artesian Well, or of Savonarola, 
or of the differential calculus, and thought that it was un- 
lucky to begin thinks on a Friday, or to see the new moon, for 
the first time, through glass. The Magistrate said it was ex- 








present unexplained, the oil became ignited. The steward 
dropped both the lamp and the can, and soon the flaming con- 
tents were spreading along the cabin, setting fire to the cur- 
tains and bed-clothes of the captain’s sleeping apartment. Tp 
arrest its progress was impossible, and shortly afterwards the 
fiery stream poured through the grating of the lazarette, and 


at once communicated with the cargo in the afterhold. It 
was immediately seen that no hope of subduing the flames 
could be entertained, and the Rockferry steamer Wasp, which 
was passing at the time, on being hailed by the crew of the 
burning vessel, hove alongside and took off the crew, who, in 
the hurry to escape the flames, left all their clothes on board. 
This was about seven o'clock, and in about twenty minutes 


tremely harsh to bring such a person into a Police Court, and 
ordered her to be let out by the private entrance. 

Jeremiah Grumph, labourer, was char, with setting fire 
to a stack, whereby the entire farm-buildings of his em er 
were burned to the ground, and the lives of several persons 
lost. Being asked for his defence, the prisoner began in arich 







reothas: tha Dindiile Sivete teave tt iti thale power: pre — = bes Stea from their noise being a cause 


to flood not less than 64 square miles of land in front of the transit,” our contempora 


“ A modern improvement in land- 

says, “of only secondary impor- 
tance to that of the use of the locomotive on the rail, is the 
employment of the traction-engine on common roads. The 
introduction of these yon has to meet similar obstacles to 
those encountered by railways during the first decades of this 
century. ‘Traction-engines frighten cattle—traction engines 
destroy the roads—traction-engines take up too much room 
in the roadways.’ Similar are the cuckoo cries against every 
innovation. ‘rains moving at the rate of fifty milés an hour 
often run parallel to long lengths of road ; thrashing-machines, 
that have been chaise used for the last fifteen years, take 
up more room than a traction-engine; the hoofs of horses 
injure roads to a greater extent than the wheels of car- 
riages. We noticed that a special meeting of the waywar- 
dens of the Faversham Highway Board was held on the 
28th of December, for the purpose of considering a reso- 
lution to the effect that in the opinion of the Board the 
use of locomotives on the public highways is dangerous 
and inconvenient to the public; and therefore that an ap- 
plication be made to the Home Secretary, under the pow- 
ers of the 24th and 25th of Victoria, cap. 70, to prohibit the 
use of all kinds of locomotives on any highway whatever 
within the district. On a division, we are glad to say, 
only two hands were held up for the prohibition, and 
more than fifty against it. According to a careful esti- 
mate, the cost of removing twelve tons of material a dis- 
tance of ten miles gives a difference of £1 8s. 8d. in favour of 
steam as compared with horses.” 





SaLtrine Down.—The late Mr. Henry Rhind, as we noticed 
while reviewing his book on Thebes, opened a tomb there, 
in which, with two bodies, were papyri, or narratives written 
on the papyrus leaf. Fac-similes of these have just been pub- 
lished, and the Reader, in noticing them, says,— The text 
gives some curious details of the process of embalmment. It 
seems that Sebauf, the occupant df the granite sarcophagus, 
was, among other things, ‘ boiled in 206 jars of salt, a treat- 
ment more calculated to insure his remains against the depre- 
dations of moths and worms than the possession of the Her- 
metic book and the numerous amulets which were rolled up 
amongst the wrappages, and which were supposed to have this 
virtue. Bitumen and frankincense from Arabia are also men- 
tioned as being extensively used. The complete time of em- 





Somersetshire dialect, to sing— after the contents of the vessel blew up with a report impossi- 
“What a pity such a-vine young vellar should go to Bot’ny Bai.” | ble to describe—the shock was so termble and alarming. Its 
The Magistrate, with much kindness, assured him that there | effect in every part of Liverpool, and for nearly five miles 
was no fear of that, and asked him how he came to burn the| around, was severely felt, and created indescribable terror. 
stack. The prisoner was about to make a rational answer,| The moment the shock took place the earth trembled as if 
when a wink from his attorney, Mr. Mephibosheth, recalled | convulsed by an earthquake—the most solid blocks of ware- 
him to his proper line of defence, and he shouted— houses, offices, and private dwellings were shaken to their 
“I did it afore his very sight, lor, how the chap did stare, base—doors, locked and bolted, were thrown wide open, and 
For it’s my delight of a shining night, to make the hay-rick | thousands of squares of glass, both in Liverpool and the 
flare.”” Cheshire townships, were smashed, while the entire line of 
Medical evidence was about to be called to prove, as we| lamps, through the greater portion of the streets, were ex- 
understood, that the prisoner’s mind had been fearfully excited | tinguished, rendering it difficult to pass from place to place, 
about fires, ever since ar. itinerant lecturer had recited in his | 8nd jeopardising the safety of those who rushed about to as- 
presence Lord Macaulay’s poem on the kindling of the Ar-| certain the cause of the consternation. The fear which pre- 
mada-beacons, but the Magistrate said that he should expect | Vailed was particularly experienced by the poorer classes, who 
and deserve to be mobbed as he went home if he detained such | poured forth from court and alley, screaming for deliverance 
aman, and ordered his immediate discharge. The prisoner |from some unknown danger, and dragging their helpless 
asked, very quietly, for money to take him back to the place children at their heels. The spectacle which the burning ves- 
where he had been in service, and this was at once given him | 8el presented at the moment of the explosion was one of the 
out of the poor-box.— Punch. Frances, yet most fearful that could have been witnessed. 
. he flames had enwrapped the whole of the lower portion of 
. STEETT err are the vessel, but had not burst forth and ignited the rig ing. 
Leese a re arene ja —_ re ear, ons mee 
ched forth a hideous volume of flames, which illumi- 
In a letter from Flensburg we have the following account Of | vated the heavens, and ‘cast its lurid light over both sides of 
the “ Dannewerk,” the great bulwark of Schleswig : the Mersey. The masts and yards were pitched high in the 
“The Dannewerk is of very ancient origin. It is situate at | air, and after a few fantastic evolutions fell hissing into the 
the extreme southern part of the duchy of Schleswig, and is| water. The hull was riven in a thousand pieces, and after the 
now an enormous earthwork that stretches almost across the | Smoke and flame had cleared away there was nothing to be 
entire country. The length of the peninsula of Schleswig- | discerned where only one hour before rode a noble vessel at 
Holstein to the end of Jutland, is said to be three hundred |anchor. Happily no lives were lost. The vessel, together 
miles ; so that it pe pee almost a= - Se bee a of — with the cargo, we understand was insured. 
country, from thé North Foreland to the ’3 End. e — . 
breadth’ of the peninsula, however, is but one-third of its} ImpERiaL Bory aane— Being vee a Roman, and especi- 
length, and the Dannewerk is a fortification that reaches very | ally an imperial, passion. It was, M. de Champagny remarks, 
nearly across the land from the German Ocean to the Baltic. | the virtue of bad rulers and the weakness of good ones. Ima- 
This ‘border wall’ is said to have been erected in the ninth | gination is, indeed, taxed to conceive the amount of stone, 
century, and, according to the accounts given of it in ‘ Olaf| marble, and mortar business always on hand in the capital of 
Tryggveson’s Saga,’ it was built of wood, stone and earth. In|the world. Under the commonwealth, a new forum, column, 
the year 937 the wall, we are told, was strengthened by Queen | ur temple was an ordinary compliment from candidates to 
Thyra, whom the people, in their thankfulness for the na-|électors. Did a noble wish to stand well with his fellow-citi- 
tional defence, christened Danabod, which, literally trans- | zens, be instantly set masons and carpenters to work. Yet, if 
ated, means the pride of the Danes; and, as a proof of the | Augustus could justly boast that he found Rome brick and 
extreme antiquity of the structure, I have myself seen at | left it marble, the senatorian grandees would seem to have 
Flensburg a splendid collection of flint arrow-heads and axes | been “ cobblers in respect of fine workmen.” And now Nero’s 
Which have been collected from the barrows or earth mounds | fire had consumed no mean portion of the Augustan metropo- 
in the immediate neighbourhood. There were spear points | lis, and Nero’s palace — no inconsiderable portion of 
Wrought out of splinters of flint no thicker than paper knives,|the ancient pomerium. Nevertheless the Flavian were as 
andworked sharper than the best steel. Here we were shown | strenuous improvers as the Julian Cesars, and added to Ne- 
the knuckle-bone-like stones which had been used to separate | ronian Rome an a ape baths, a column, a forum, and 
the fine layers of the siliceous earth from the solid mass, and | @ temple, besides pulling down without remorse many of the 
which were found embedded in these same barrows with the | insane edifices of their predecessors. M. de Champagny sug- 
very flint chip beside them thatthe ace thousands of years | gests that they were eager to remove from Roman eyes the 
before, had broken from the integrel block. Here, moreover, | traces of Julian magnificence, for the populace were fickle, 
we saw the slabs of stone that the old Celts had used to grind| and Nero had still friends among the dissolute and disap- 
their spearheads on to the sharpest possible points, grooved | pointed. We suspect there was another cause for this archi- 
with the toils of the workmen, and seeming as if they were | tectural epidemic. Rome, like Paris, and all great cities in- 
destined to tell the present age how this wonderfuily fine | deed at the present hour, had its dangerous classes—the pro- 
oe of the hardest, possible material was executed. | letary mass, the libertine class, the scum of foreign towns, the 
Indeed, in this collection of works long precedent to history, I | innumerable bands of slaves, gladiators, and masterless men 
saw arrow-heads made out of flint, hardly thicker than mo-|—before whom the despot who had the Senate under his foot- 
ther-of-pearl, and wrought as sharp as a needle. stool quailed. To feed and amuse this multitude—more ter- 
“The asnags consicns .at the t day (without going | rible, unamused and unfed, than the Parthian or the Cherus- 
into all the of historical detail) of three enormous | can—was among the first ofimperial cares. May not the uni- 













THE DANNEWERK. 


balmment occupied seventy days in the period to which these 
mummies belong. The lady Taani did not, however, live to 
complete all the ceremonials of mourning for her husband, 
She lamented him forty-eight days, and then herself followed 
him to the tomb. These papyri do not add much to our pre- 
vious knowledge of the idea of the Egyptians as to the state 
of departed spirits ; but they illustrate some remarkable points. 
First, they prove that the religious system of Egypt at this 
late period was substantially identical with that which ia 
known to have existed in the earliest time of which we have 
record.” —London Weekly. 


Tue Priests aT SANTIAGO.—Late accounts from Chili 
state that 2,110 bodies had been taken from the Church of the 
Jesuits. The lost cannot have numbered less than 2,500. 
Notwithstanding the warning given by this first catastrophe, 
another almost exactly like it came very near occurring to ano- 
ther church in the same city, only twenty-three days after. On 
the 8ist of December, while services were being performed in 
the Church of St. Isidro, some artificial flowers became ig-~ 
nited from one of the candles on the altar. Of course, when 
the fire was discovered, an immediate rush for the doors took 
place. Women, screaming and fainting, fell in every direc- 
tion, the doors became choked, and exit was almost impossi- 
ble. Providentially the fire was at once extinguished, or there 
would have been a repetition of December 8th. The confu- 
sion was so great that the church was at once ofosed, and the 
remainder of the services dispensed with. As in the first in- 
stance, nearly all the congregation, or by far the greater part, 
were women, 

The municipal project regulating the police of the churches, 
had become a law, against a strenuous opposition. The arti. 
cle forbidding service before sunrise and after sunset was 
violently opposed, particularly by the ladies. The Valparaisa 
Mercurio says : 

“Numbers of ladies, so admirable in their home sphere, 
rush to and fro about the streets, to obtain signatures to the 
petition to the President to veto the law: others clamour 
about the person of the President, and an unmistakable agi- 
tation has seized upon our female aristocracy. After the 
commotion, which ost reached insurrection, on the part of 
the men, the prevailing excitement has taken the contrary di- 
rection with the fair sex. Although no one can predict the 
end of this unnatural war between the sexes, every one can 
trace its beginning to that dark and cowardly priestcraft 
which uses weak and confiding woman as the instrument ta 
force superstition and tyranny on the world.” 

The Mercurio in another article says: 


“ A clergyman of Santiago, hoping to palliate the atrocious 
imposture of the iy oy ary’s Letter Box, on the score of 
the alleged purity of the correspondence, defied the Intendente 
of Santiago, Don Francisco Bascunan Guerrero, to publish thé 
letters penned by young ladies to the Virgin, and destined to 
be read by Rev. John Ugarte, discovered by the authorities in 
the Celestial Letter Box. The Intendente, in his indignant 
reply, asks how the priest can be so lost to all sense of de- 
‘cency as to suppose he would expose to the world letters that 
chance had placed in his hands, and thus throw obloquy on 
some whose errors should be veiled by their awful fate. The 
Intendente concludes : ‘I protest before God es the right 
the priesthood has usurped of creeping into sanctuary of 
the domestic hearth, for the purpose of possessing and using 
sacred secrets. In other times the clergy had this 





earthworks stretching across the entire th of the land ;! versal passion for building have concealed # politic desire for 





the most 
pernicious privilege, But you ought to know too well how 
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the 
“true ofan A: monarch,” 's just ob- 
cortation, that“ Rurope coaid kaye Led ne Solomon,” “To 
Gutod thn the lnveh af; eatinany bberpa tet here-caneus 

e 3 to have one 

in such men a place in the designs of Pro and the 
leasons of revelation.” Solomon was, said the Dean, the great 
secular monarch and thinker of the East, who understood 
the Oe ae Fie Baatenctad the 
value 6 Hanes 66 Suete, imperees Sova Egypt, con- 
cluded a commercial treaty with Phonicia, opened up a com- 
merce with the Red Sea, extended it even to Spain" the 
Peru of the old world”—whence came fleets of gold, silver, 
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that delight in 


that is surety for a i shall smart for it, and he 
hateth suretiship issure.” Well might Dr. Stanley ay that 
“on a lower level than the Psalms’’ The Dean did 

literary justice, however, to the misunderstood book of 
Ecclesiastes, in which he distinguished with true subtlety the 
double current of feelings,—the “ two voices” of cynical de- 
spair and of immortal faith, which Tennyson delineates as 
conversing together in the breast of a modern doubter, in one 
of the finest of modern poems. The lectures were in many 


respects an era in the progress of popular knowledge of the 
Bible.—London paper, Jan. 238. 
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Hay-Maxine on Sunpay.—The celebrated way eae iy 
ing case, which has excited so much attention d 

last few months, came before the Court of Queen’s Bench on 
the 22nd ult. It will be remembered that several persons—a 
farmer, his neighbours, - ag spn age conyigue before 
the magistrates at Leigh, in the eastern part cashire, 
for making hay on a Sunday, con to the provisions of an 
Act of Charies IL., called “ The 8 Day Observance Act.” 
The statute enacts that “no tradesman, artificer, workman, 
labourer,or other person whatsoever shall do any wordly la- 
bour, business, or work of their calling upon the 
Lord’s Day—works of necessity and charity alone excepted.” 
The farmer, in his affidavit, stated that there were appearances 
of rain, and in point of fact it did rain, and to prevent the hay 
from re ba coy he endeavoured to get it in, and his neigh- 
bours him in the work. An rney with whom the 
farmer had had a difference laid the information, and the 
point raised was whether a farmer, working in hay-makin 
time, came within the statute. The Lord Chief Justice an 
the three puisne judges respectively delivered their views, 
and they were unanimously of opinion that he didnot. This 
decision will give general , and so strong was the 
feeling in favour of the farmer that considerable sums of mo- 
ney were subscribed in different parts of the country to enable 
him to bring his case before the Court. The decision 
will also be 2 leneon to country justices of the “unpaid” ge- 
nus, whose own sense ought in this instance to have told them 
that such a conviction was obviously unjust and absurd.— 
European Times, Jan. 23. 


UrrisaTion or SEAWEED.—At a recent meeting of the Phi- 
losophical Society of Glasgow, Mr. E. A. Wunsch read a paper 
“ On the Utilisation of Seaweed,” illustrated by chemical ta- 
bles and specimens of plants. He took a rapid glance at the 
statistics of “kelp” the production of which is now about 
10,000 tons per annum, but could be almost indefinitely in- 
creased if the difficulties of climate in the drying process could 
be overcome. The supply of seaweed on our shores is prac- 
tically inexhaustible, being estimated by one authority at 
21,000,000 tons per annum; while the present consumption, 
both for kelp and for green manuring, does not reach 1,000,000 
tons, The wrack cast up on our shores during the winter 
aeason, is by far the largest in quantity and the most valuable 
fn quality, and is now pro to be saved and dried arti- 
ficially by a contrivance for burning “ wet fuel,” by which the 
seaweed itself is made to contribute towards the heat required 
for drying nage nannies of it at a cheap rate, at all seasons 
of the year. Other mechanical appliances for largely increas- 
ing the present supply were suggested. 
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of the 16th ult, 
found in the 
ih on paper of 


@ Discovery.—A London pa; 
says: “ During the present week there has 
Public Record Office, a very curious holo; 
the period, which is probably unique, and which contains a 
song or melody by the celebrated John Bull, the re- 

ted com: of the National Anthem. And the way, 
t not meey known that the origin of the words 
+ Go to 


save the King’ is to be traced to the watchword and 
countersign given out in the Lord Admiral’s orders on the 
10th of August, 1545, ‘ the watch wourde in the nigot shalbe 
thus : ‘God, save hp el thother shall answer: And 
long to reign over us.’ Dr. John Bull was organist to the 
Queen’s 0 in the reign of Elizabeth, and on the estab- 
lishment of Gresham College was elected 
in the national repository just vered, is signed 
es to us one of the most in- 


ull.’ It assuredly D y 
teresting examples of h musical notation, and will pro- 
bably be highly estee by all lovers of music, as well as 


archeologists and antiquaries.” 


Tue Fortirications or CorFu.—Notwithstanding the in- 
terposition of St. Spiridion, the patron saint of Corfu, who 
‘was represented by the priests to their credulous flocks as 
having on the eve of his 
remonstrate 


now decided the works shall be blown 
voltaic: batteries: from the main land. A 





Chess. 


BLACK. 


* WHITE, 
White to play and mate in 4 moves. 
SoLuTION TO ProsLEM No. 786, 





gram from which our copy was obtained.,’’ 











PROBLEM, No. 787. By E. B. Cook. 





White. | _ Black. 
LEB toQ7 1, K tks P (a) 
2. P checks 2. K tks P 
%. Rto K R 6, mate.: | 
(a) If Black play 1 Ktto K Kt 6, White moves 2R toK R6. 
Any other variations are easy. 
The English paper, from which No. 786 was borrowed, says of 
it, and with truth: “‘Mr, Miibler’s problem certainly appears a 


poorer thing than we gave it credit for being: and as it was one 
of an ‘ honourable mention ’ class in the late German tourney, we 
suspect some piece or pawn may have been omitted in the dia- 


The ee was played last autumn between Mr. M’Don- 


nell and Dr. déhn, one of the most skilled of the Swedish 
amateurs. 
White(M’D.) Black (L.) White (M°D.) Black (L.) 
1PtoKk4 to K4 19 B tks Kt P tks B 
2KttoKB3 Kt toQB3 20 KRtoK BtoQ Kt2 
tPhane Poa 4 21 PtoQB4 + fragt 
4PtoQKt4 PtoQ4 oat boned tke R, ch 
5PtksQP  Kttks Kt P 23 Rtks K Q tks B 
6 Castles 3 oe 24 Qtks B R tks B P 
7TPtoQ4 PtoK5 25 QtoQKt8,ch K to Kt 2 
8KttoK5 kKttoKB3 26 KR to toK R4 
9 BtoK Kt5 Castles 27 PtoK B83 toK Kt4 
10 KttoQB3 eS, 28 Q toK 5, ch toK BS 
lL PtoQRs —- 29 QtoK7%,ch KtoR3 
12 Kttks KP Btks Kt 80 PtoQ6 te Ty 
18 Ptks B om SF 81 PtoK Kt3 PtoK B5 
14 Kt tks Kt,ch P tks Kt * 32 QtoB8,ch KtoR4 
IsBtoK R6 RtoK 38 QtoB7,ch Kto R3 
16 QtoK B38 toK B4 Beet R to B 8, ch 
17 QtoKKt3,ch Qto K Kt8 35 KtoKt2 RtoB7,ch 
18 BtoQ3 toK B4 36 K to B. 

And after a few more moves Black resign 
—_—_— = — 





to each ear at the same time, discovered that 
possess an equal power of . It appears, 
best with the right ear ; and no instance has yet 
in whichthe hearing was exact] 


h persons speak of “their best ear?” 


sight of the right and the left 


focus alike ; a defect that may be remedied by 
Eriquette ResuKED.—Those 
Austrian nobility, have recently 


dance with him. 


For a moment he must have felt every inch 
contempt of a woman is hard to bear. 
had fea the insult offered to his 
up said, “ 
” And a 





Tue Ears Hearne UnequaLiy.—Herr Fessel of Cologne, 
in making experiments with tuning-forks, has, by holding one 
the ears do not 
from numerous 
trials on different individuals, that the highest tones are heard 


been met with 


1 re on the twosides of the 
head. This, however, is but arefined demonstration of a pecu- 
liarity which has long been popularly known, for who has not 
Still, a practical 
knowledge of the subject may help in the education of pupils 
whose ears for music is said to be bad. Perhaps but few per- 
sons are aware, that there is alsoa general difference in the 
eye. Some fancy 

near-sighted, when the only defect is that the pe 


themselves 
es do not 
means, 


stiff-necked swells, the 
ved a heavy | eon 
their noble knuckles from no less a personage than the Em- 
paror Francis Joseph. At one of the court balls a young of- 
cer of artillery, of plebeian birth, asked a lady of 
the lady's blue blood flush 
face as she refused with marked disdain. Poor Joung officer ! 
a 


Tank to 
into her 


emocrat—the 


The Emperor, who 
est and his mame vols beet 


is 
justice to say, 





Now, anp THEN.—Consistency is one of the virtues, 
ai press virtually abjures. aoass ‘sae Bae Canght ho 
circumstances, 
“ only doing M. ‘Thiers 
that the 
ities. of o rench nation 


s 


M. Thiers...... has ertaken 
and brought to a omande.s 


Bs 


ve been formed entirelyon his enterprise— 
ee Uy, Ot She Ronenlate end age gry se tay ly 


7 
Supine; probably the most Empire’—a noble contribu 
immoral, the most anti to the literature of Wresen tal 
and the least veracious wo an im © monument to 
that ever issued from the hand hisown London 
historian.”—London Dec, 29, 


E 
E 
Py] 


the seed, rdinary upon my word; when 
it was given to me I thought it was a trick!” > 


photographed, in the hope of successfully testing the discoy- 
ery recently made, when, to the surprise ef all, the result was 
eg oy of the yd wes soldiers of eo pan 

ace, on W ts were the insignia 
of the Cross of St. Geo The murderers were at once 
sought out and apprehended. 


Evcunie’s Wit.—It is beginning to be the fashion, now 
that the Empress is just showing the first traces of wani 
beauty, to speak of her majesty as an immense fund 
of wit, a mind of a superior order and of great cultivation. It 
has just been di that her majesty’s favourite poets are 
Moe % ee as skaling ins fac soy th the Em 

usse' uring the i es, it at the Em- 
press fell more than once ; the last da , having fallen several 
times, a very spirituel bon mot is maliciously ascribed to her. 
Rising, or ary gee | assisted to rise, she exclaimed good- 
humoredly, “ Ah, well, we must learn to do everything; it 
may be even to learn to fall.”—Puris letter, in N. Y. 





Stone Corrine FoR RoyaLty.—The Peterhead Sentinel states 
that a stone has been successfully cut from the Cairngall Gra- 
nite Quarry at Peterhead, ten feet long, by about seven broad 
and three and a half deep ; it is to be cut into a sarcophagus, to 
rest on a pedestal. Two cysts are to be cut for the insertion 
of coffins, and lids left to.be cemented down. The body of 
the late Prince Consort is to occupy one cyst: and we believe 
it is the express wish of her esty that her own remains 
shall be deposited in the other. The obtaining of this stone 
has been.a work of extreme pa Pye or two fine blocks 
having been rejected for flaws. he stone weighs above 
eighteen tons, and will at once be dressed and polished. 


Compound InTEREST.—In California any stipulated rate of 
interest is lawful, and the current rates are often fearful. In 
January, 1861—not ‘yet three ago—Daniel K. Vance 
borrowed 1300 dollars of-Morris Wise, payable on demand, 
with compound interest at 8 per cent. per month. Not being 
paid, Wise sued it and obtained a verdict a month ago for the 
snug sum of 160,000,000 dollars! Vance not feeling able to 
lose so much money, Wise concluded to strike off 140,000,000 
dollars from the amount, and ye have judgment entered for 
the trifle of 20,000,000 dollars.—California paper. 


CHARGE AGAINST A CONGREGATION.—On Sunday last the 
minister of a large congregation in Dundee was interrupted in 
the course of his forenoon sermon by the ims cough- 
ing of his auditors. Pausing in the midst of his observa- 
tions, he addressed his congregation to the follow- 
ing effect: “You go about the streets at the New Year 
time—you get drunk, and get cold, then re come here and 
cough, cough like a park of artillery. I think I must give 
you a vacation of six weeks, that you may have time to get so- 
ber and to reguin your health again.” He thereafter went on 
with his discourse, which was concluded amid much greater 
quiet than it had been begun; but just as the congregation 
were dismissing an indignant seatholder in the rose 
up and loudly declared that the‘remarks of the pastor were 
nothing less than an insult to the whole congregation—Dun_ 
dee Courier. 

EccLESIASTICAL.—On the occasion of Dr. Pe 
ley’s taking his stall for (we hope) several seasons in Weat- 

ter Abbey, the learned and reverend gentleman had to 
hear certain formal addresses, and make the answers com- 
mon to these ceremonies. One novel question was, we hear, 
put; it is supposed to have been framed by Dr. C. Words- 
worth, with a view to test the depth of the new dignitary’s re- 








Stan- 


search. It was as follows: 
Q. What were the first two specimens of fruit in Para- 
dise ? 
Dr. Stanl mptly replied, My dear Canon, the Serpent 
was the first: Meddle® ; Adam and Eve were the first Pair. 
After this the Canon went off. — Punch. 
ws Be | 





BRITISH NATION 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOOIATION, 


Omicer, {832 Regent, Strveg, Londen. 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 
GHO. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. 8 and_Caunde. 


“ During those tweive years, 


